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Week Ending Friday, July 12, 1991 


White House Statement on the Increase 
of the Import Quota on Peanuts 


July 5, 1991 


On the basis of an investigation and 
report of the United States International 
Trade Commission, the President has decid- 
ed to increase the import quota on peanuts 
to 100 million pounds for the current mar- 
keting year, which ends on July 31. This 
represents an increase from a quota of 1.7 
million pounds. 

Under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, the President may 
modify, suspend, or terminate import 
quotas provided such action would not ma- 
terially interfere with the peanut price sup- 
port program operated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Note: This item was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Exchange With Reporters on START 
Negotiations and Possible Soviet-United 
States Summit 

July 8, 1991 


Q. Mr. President, does it look like you’re 
still going to be going to Moscow at the end 
of the month? 

The President. Well, a lot depends on this 
meeting that’s coming up between the Sec- 
retary of State, Foreign Minister Bessmert- 
nykh and Moiseyev—General Moiseyev. 
And I’ve said before that what we want to 
do is to have a summit meeting with the 
Soviets. I’ve also said that I want this 
START agreement completed. And their 
coming in here is a good move; it was in 
response to an appeal I made to President 
Gorbachev. 

So, it’s a good thing that they’re coming. 
And the time—there’s plenty of time to get 
this done so we can have a meeting at the 
end of July. But whether these last difficul- 


ties can be ironed out, we just don’t know. 
But this should be seen as a good sign, 
whether we get it completed in time for a 
July summit or not. And I'll have a chance 
to talk to Gorbachev in London a week 
from—well, it’s in a few days, 8 days or 9 
days. 

Q. In other words, Mr. President, you 
want performance not conversation? 

The President. He’s got it. Walter, you 
summed it up far better than—[laughter]. 
Thank you for that helpful—{laughter]. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:05 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House 
prior to a meeting with the New American 
Schools Development Corporation Board. 
The President referred to the Chief of the 
Soviet General Staff Mikhail A. Moiseyev 
and Walter H. Annenberg, a director of the 
New American Schools Development Corpo- 
ration Board. 


Remarks Announcing the New 
American Schools Development 
Corporation Board 


July 8, 1991 


Lamar, thank you. And I really wanted to 
have Lamar say something so I could more 
formally salute him for this fantastic job he’s 
doing, and others at the Department are 
doing, in this field of education. I am so 
proud of the job he and David Kearns— 
right out of the corporate community, he’s 
pitched in. And I think it’s conceded, with- 
out respect to politics at all, that we have not 
only a first-class team at the Department, 
but we have a first-class concept. And I 
think that’s very important. 

I want to thank Governor Tom Kean, 
who’s with us here. He is the chairman of 
the New America Schools Development 
Corporation—and Frank Blount, along here, 
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as its president and CEO. And I salute both 
of them and thank them both. 

I also want to single out a man that’s 
known to, I think, everybody here, but 
that’s Governor Booth Gardner of the State 
of Washington. He’s been an aggressive ad- 
vocate for education that works. He’s a 
leader. He’s head now of the National Gov- 
ernors Association, I believe. And yet, in 
spite of all those responsibilities, he’s keep- 
ing the focus nationally on education. I just 
had the pleasure of meeting with him and 
some of his team. A very interesting meet- 
ing—teachers, businesspeople, parents, and 
superintendents. And a wonderful approach 
that they’re taking in the State of Washing- 
ton. 

I also want to salute another Governor 
with us, another former head of the NGA 
who’s now a member of all of this—and I’m 
talking about Virginia’s Governor Gerry Ba- 
liles. The meeting that Booth and all of us 
had here in the Oval Office was a good one. 
With them was another person well-known 
here, the Lt. Governor Joel Pritchard, an 
old friend of mine—and all the people that 
he brought in—handful, four or five—were 
involved in his schools of the 21st Century 
Initiative. Good ideas are at work out there 
in the State of Washington. 

I want to salute Lee and Walter Annen- 
berg—dear friends to all here—more about 
their role in a moment. Leaders of the cor- 
porate world who are with us today, educa- 
tion experts. And welcome to all of you on 
this hot day in the Rose Garden. 

I've asked you here to mark with me a 
milestone on the road to America 2000: the 
founding of the New American Schools De- 
velopment Corporation. As I said when we 
announced America 2000 right here at the 
White House in April, our national education 
strategy does not create a new program. It 
issues a challenge: to reinvent American 
education, to set aside the stale preconcep- 
tions, and to design New American 
Schools—and I'll emphasize the word 
new—for the year 2000 and beyond. 

We seek nothing less than a new genera- 
tion of American schools—schools that will 
help every—every—student reach world- 
class standards. Schools that set the pace for 
the Nation, now and certainly into the next 
century. 
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We take our first step toward these new 
schools when we forge a new partnership— 
between educators and entrepreneurs, be- 
tween communities and the corporate 
world—a partnership that links every level 
of government—local, State, and Federal— 
with the people. And that partnership 
really starts right here. 

Little more than 2 months have passed 
since we unveiled this program America 
2000—this concept. But already, thanks to 
all here, we are making real progress. Gov- 
ernor Kean briefed me and other new 
members of the board a few minutes ago 
with news that I think you'll all want to 
hear. 

Within the next few weeks, the New 
American Schools Development Corpora- 
tion will form an education advisory 
panel—under the leadership of Saul Coo- 
perman, former chief state school officer for 
the State of New Jersey. 

Funds are pouring in—I don’t want to say 
pouring because we’re going to put an arm 
on you all in a minute here—{laughter]— 
but funds are coming in well. And Tom told 
me—reported to me, that already $30 mil- 
lion has been raised—much of it from the 
corporations that are represented here 
today. And that’s even before you’ve begun 
the formal fundraising drive. 

And, of course, I want to single this one 
out, but $10 million comes from the Annen- 
berg Foundation in the form of a challenge 
grant. I know I challenged you at the onset 
of all of this to raise $150 million to $200 
million. No need to stop there, but never- 
theless, I want to repeat the challenge. The 
Rand Corporation has signed on to provide 
the New American Schools Corporation 
with Rand’s expert analysis. 

And finally, the New American Schools 
Corp. has scheduled its design conference 
in August to attract reformers whose ideas 
about what works will make the New 
American Schools a reality. The revolution 
begins right here. We’ve done enough 
handwringing about the state of our schools, 
and now, let’s act. Let’s apply America’s 
special genius for invention to our schools. 

Lou Gerstner of RJR Nabisco was telling 
us about risk-taking. Yes, there’s taking of 
risks in all of this. But you don’t make it if 
you don’t risk and experiment. 





We won’t find a sheet of instructions for 
our task; no handbook out there for how 
this is going to succeed. We’re going to 
have to call upon our own resources and 
insight. We’re going to have to really break 
the mold, throw out the old blueprints, and 
build for the next century. 

All we ask is this: Students in these New 
American Schools must demonstrate that 
they can meet the new national standards 
for five core subjects. 

Meanwhile, the schools must meet their 
own standards. Outside of the costs of the 
initial R&D, they must operate on a budget 
comparable to conventional schools. We 
don’t want gold-plated schools. We just 
want those results to be gold-plated. 

And beyond that, every aspect of these 
New American Schools must be open to ex- 
periment. Take a hard look at the way 
we've been doing things and ask why— 
should we open our schools to pre- 
schoolers; break down the barriers that sep- 
arate school from society? Does it make 
sense, on the eve of the 2lst century, to 
pattern our school year around the rhythms 
of the agrarian past of this great country, 
when children took summers off to help 
with planting? 

We don’t want our New American 
Schools initiative to purchase bricks and 
mortar. We want to encourage an experi- 
ment, a competition of ideas that can bring 
even the oldest school building in America 
alive with learning. 

Clearly, our schools and students have got 
to pass technological challenges. As citizens 
of the 2lst century, our children must 
handle a computer keyboard with as much 
ease as the children of the 19th century 
handled a buggy whip or steered a plow. 
But as I said when I announced America 
2000, the New American Schools that we 
create must be more than shrines where we 
worship the state-of-the-art, more than 
rooms full of kids sitting at computer termi- 
nals. 

In some cases, the New American School 
may require addition, providing something 
missing in our schools—a new technology or 
a dose of traditional values. In other cases, 
the solution may call for subtraction, clear- 
ing away obstacles to learning, clearing 
some space for the one indispensable ele- 
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ment in education—the teacher who can 
teach. 

In each instance, we will need the help of 
parents and others. They must reinforce 
outside the schools the values that will be 
stressed inside the schools. 

We used to talk about the three “r’s” in 
education—reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. But we need to add a fourth “r,” one I 
have talked about often in the past and 
others here have as well—respect. We all 
respect education’s importance. We must 
build respect for our educational product 
now through results we can measure and 
results we can build upon. 

No one will conduct our educational revo- 
lution for us. We’ve got to do it ourselves. 
Our new nominee for the Supreme Court, 
Judge Clarence Thomas, offers what I think 
is a very stirring testament to what people 
can do when they refuse to take no for an 
answer; when through sheer determination 
they overcome obstacles that others have 
placed in their way. It was very emotional 
for me up there at our house in Maine 
when we announced his appointment be- 
cause he outdistanced poverty and racism; 
because he possessed the greatest treasures 
of all, the love of family, the faith of teach- 
ers—remember what he said about teach- 
ers—and then the belief in himself. 

With that example, none of us should 
take no for an answer. And so, let’s vow to 
create schools with which we can meet the 
challenges of the future. 

So, whether you’re a civic leader—we 
have some here—or a CEO—we have many 
here—an educator, an elected official—each 
one of you is a pioneer ready to lead our 
children to a new world of possibility. I am 
confident the New American Schools will, 
indeed, shape the next American century. 


So, I really want to thank you all for 
being a part of this. Thank you for what 
you’ve done so far and for all that you are 
destined to do. We have a first-class team, 
and we want everybody here and many 
across this country to be a part of it. So, 
good luck, thanks again. And may God bless 
the United States of America. 


Q. Mr. President, why are you pushing so 
hard for a July summit? 
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The President. ve announced all along 
that that’s what we want. Go back and 
look—I’ve said it over and over again. 

Q. Why July? 

The President. Because it’s important I 
talk to Gorbachev on a lot of items, a lot of 
issues. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:35 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Secretary of Educa- 
tion Lamar Alexander; Deputy Secretary of 
Education David Kearns; Walter H. Annen- 
berg, a director of the New American 
Schools Development Corporation Board, 
and Leonore Annenberg, his wife; and 
Louis Gerstner, vice chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of RJR Nabisco, Inc., and a 
member of the New American Schools De- 
velopment Corporation Board. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With the 


Advisory Commission on Regulatory 
Barriers to Affordable Housing 


July 8, 1991 


Let me just thank all the members of this 
advisory committee and, particularly, our 
Secretary and Governor Kean and Lud 
Ashley. We’ve got a topflight commission. 
Earlier on with the leadership of Secretary 
Kemp, we set a goal for the administration, 
one million new homeowners by the year 
1992. Jack tells me that we’ve got a good 
start on that. I think it’s some 650,000 new, 
and low- and moderate-income homeown- 
ers to date. And that’s at a time when the 
economy hasn’t been all the best for a lot of 
people out there. 

But if we want to have affordable housing 
for all—and that’s certainly our objective 
and goal—we’ve got to confront this prob- 
lem of regulation and excessive redtape, the 
bureaucracy in times interfering. And these 
are obstacles that make it difficult to con- 
struct housing for low-income families. 

So, that’s why our Secretary and this 
Commission have focused on the maze of 
bureaucratic barriers. And I’m very anxious 
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to get a detailed report from everybody 
here about how it’s going. But again, I want 


'to end by thanking you, Governor, and 


Lud; of course, our Secretary and other key 
members of all this who devoted a lot of 
time to studying how we can make housing 
more affordable. It is a worthy national 
goal, and we’ve got to succeed. And I com- 
mend Jack and others at HUD on the start, 
but we recognize it’s just the beginning. 
So, thank you all for coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:38 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. In 
his opening remarks, he referred to Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
Jack Kemp; Governor Thomas Kean, chair- 
man of the Advisory Commission on Regu- 
latory Barriers to Affordable Housing; and 
Thomas L. Ashley, president of the Associa- 
tion of Bank Holding Companies. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Renewed START Negotiations 


July 8, 1991 


Yesterday afternoon Soviet Ambassador 
Komplektov conveyed to General Scow- 
croft, President Gorbachev’s response to the 
President’s message of Saturday. President 
Gorbachev agreed with the President’s 
view for the need to redouble efforts at 
completing a START agreement and ac- 
cepted the President’s invitation to send a 
delegation to Washington to work on the 
negotiations. The Soviet delegation, headed 
by Foreign Minister Bessmertnykh, will 
arrive on Wednesday evening. The delega- 
tion will also include Chief of the Soviet 
General Staff Moiseyev and Ambassador 
Obukhov, as well as a number of arms ex- 
perts. They will meet with Secretary Baker 
on Thursday afternoon and Friday. The 
President welcomes this decision by Presi- 
dent Gorbachev and hopes it can lead to 
further progress in the START negotiations. 





Remarks on the London Economic 
Summit and an Exchange With Foreign 
Journalists 


July 8, 1991 


The President. All I want to do is say 
we're looking forward to this trip—I am 
very much. It’s preceded by several bilater- 
als—one, an important meeting with Brian 
Mulroney in Canada tomorrow. Perhaps 
some might think that’s less necessary be- 
cause I stay in such close touch with him by 
phone and we visit back and forth. But it’s 
important for us anyway; I hope for him. 
We'll have a chance to talk about not only 
the upcoming G-7, but we'll have a chance 
to talk about where we go on the trade 
agreement—North American trade agree- 
ment. 

Then the next event leading up to the 
summit will be a visit from Toshiki Kaifu, 
the Prime Minister of Japan. We’re going to 
treat him like family and have him to our 
home up there, and it will really be a one- 
on-one session so he and I can exchange 
ideas before the G-7 meeting. He’ll then go 
flying off, and a day or two or later I will 
leave for France. 

There I'll meet with President Mitter- 
rand, just a couple hours of very private 
conversation like we’ve had several differ- 
ent times. And I find these meetings with 
any of these leaders, all of these leaders, 
very important. It sets the tone, and you 
can talk without a lot of formality about 
issues of concern to both countries. 

I expect we'll be dwelling with President 
Mitterrand as to what will be coming up in 
the next day or two at the G-7 summit, but 
there are other issues that could conceiv- 
ably come up. But again, it’s a series of 
contacts, one-on-one, that I value. I think 
this one was actually our suggestion, and I 
hope I’m not imposing on the President of 
the French Republic on a very historic day 
for their country. But nevertheless—Bastille 
Day, I believe. And he is changing his 
schedule, which I’m very pleased about, to 
conclude his—well, I think he probably 
would have concluded his ceremonies 
anyway. But we will have this meeting 
prior to flying across the Channel to 
London, where I will have a private dinner 
with John Major. 
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And I might add to those here that I'll be 
seeing Helmut Kohl one-on-one there. I had 
a nice conversation with him today, which 
lasted, what, 30 minutes, something like 
that. 

So, this is what we see leading up to the 
G-7. There, of course, we’ll all meet. Then 
I guess the highlight of all this will be the 
arrival of President Gorbachev. I might say 
to Mr. Gan, of the Soviet Union, that we 
were very pleased when President Gorba- 
chev, with alacrity, decided to send his able 
Foreign Minister and General Moiseyev 
over here. We'd like to finish a START 
agreement in time to have a meeting at the 
end of this month; maybe spill over a day or 
two into August. But that’s his goal; that’s 
our goal. I’d like to see it happen. 

But nevertheless—then we'll see how 
those meetings go here. But there’s another 
point, and that is I will have an opportunity 
to sit down and talk with him on a one-on- 
one meeting there in London prior to a 
larger meeting—of course, others meeting 
with him, too—but larger meeting with the 
G-7. Then I understand we’re having a 
dinner. 

Then it’s off to Greece and Turkey, 
where I see two very respected leaders. 
And I say that not just in a diplomatic 
sense, but they’re two people with whom I 
feel I have a very good personal relation- 
ship. And so, I'll be meeting with Mr. Mitso- 
takis, Mr. Ozal, and there will be a wide 
array of subjects discussed—bilateral and 
international issues. 

So, it’s first Greece, a couple of nights; 
Turkey, a couple of nights; and then back to 
the States. 

So, with no further ado, Ill be glad to—I 
think the best way to do it is to work our 
way around the table and try to respond as 
directly as I can to questions. If you get into 
something very technical I might have to 
turn to my right or left for a little assist- 
ance, but I think I can handle it. So, how do 
we want to begin? Would you like to start, 
Mr. Saunders? 


Persian Gulf Conflict 


Q. Certainly. Regarding the Persian Gulf 
war, do you now think that, a, what was at 
stake, and b, what was accomplished were 
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worth the tens of thousands of human lives? 
And if so, why? 

The President. Absolutely. There’s abso- 
lutely no question in my mind. There was a 
single purpose, and that is the reversal of 
aggression—sending a lesson that the world 
understands, and that is that aggression will 
not stand. 

And we tried a peaceful approach to that. 
We had unprecedented diplomacy, in 
which Canada and other countries partici- 
pated. And you had a sanction of the action 
that was taken by the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. It fulfilled what one would call 
its peacekeeping function, or its peacemak- 
ing function, by having these resolutions 
that would have led to peace if they could 
have been supported by this brutal dictator, 
Saddam Hussein. And peace failed. 

But it isn’t because other countries, many 
represented around this table, didn’t try— 
didn’t try. We tried. And I think Saddam 
miscalculated. One, I think he thought that 
we wouldn’t commit to force. I think he 
was particularly fingering the United States 
in that regard. And second, I think he had 
this crazy misapprehension that if we did 
use force that he would have a victory. And 
he had nothing of the kind. Aggression was 
reversed. And that principle alone sends a 
good message around the world. 

So, yes, it was worth it. We mourn the 
loss of everybody. War is not pleasant. But I 
think it was—there’s kind of a revisionistic 
thinking in some quarters to which I give 
absolutely nothing—no credence at all. 

Do you want to follow up on it? 

Q. No. 


European Security 


Q. Mr. President, I'll ask a question about 
European security. France and the United 
States differ strongly about independent 
European defense structure. My question 
will be, how long do you think the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain will be able to block the 
emergence of such a structure? And second, 
what danger do you see in such a develop- 
ment—a European defense—— 

The President. You're talking about the 
security structure? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. I'm not sure how far apart 
we are on that. And that’s one of the mat- 
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ters I'd like to discuss with President Mit- 
terrand. 

I read that there’s Britain and U.S. here, 
and others there. I don’t think that’s the 
case. Certainly, that’s not what our Secre- 
tary of State feels from having a lot of talks 
with different parties. So, I'd hedge the 
answer by saying let me talk to President 
Mitterrand about this. 

What I hear them saying, the French 
saying, is a recognition of the continued im- 
portance of NATO. Now, France has a dif- 
ferent way of participating, you might say, 
in NATO. But I see nothing on the part of 
France that would say to the United States: 
You go home and let us take care of the 
security arrangements through a different 
vehicle. That’s not there. That’s not what’s 
happening. 

So, let’s talk about it. I think this whole 
concept of another arrangement for Euro- 
pean security is not put forward in an at- 
tempt to drive NATO out of business. Now, 
if I’m wrong I'd be concerned about it. But 
I don’t think I’m wrong. So, I’m going to 
wait until I talk to the President of France 
about that. 

In other words, we’re not worried about 
it and we don’t think there’s any cabal 
against the United States and NATO, or 
people trying to send us a message that 
we're no longer required for Europe’s secu- 
rity. In fact, I think—I get it just the oppo- 
site, as a matter of fact. 


Civil Conflict in Yugoslavia 


Q. Mr. President, while talking with 
Chancellor Kohl you probably raised the 
question on what to do with Yugoslavia and 
what it implies for the new world order. 
Kohl has said that he would like to recog- 
nize the two republics and that the [Berlin] 
wall really has shown to every European 
the importance of self-determination. Now, 
you were still acting on the theory of the 
integrity of territory. What does Yugoslavia 
really imply in terms of independence 
movements, in terms of more countries 
knocking at the door of CSCE? And what is 
your policy? 

The President. Well, our policy has been 
negotiations between the parties involved. 
It has been a peaceful resolution to this 
country, one that is not settled by violence. 





I did touch on this—this was not the main 
subject in my conversation with Chancellor 
Kohl—and I think he’s putting—well, I 
shouldn’t say what’s he’s putting; let me say 
what we do. We’re putting some hope on 
the fact that this initiative by the EC, the 
Dutch Foreign Minister in the lead, will 
buy some time for the parties to peacefully 
resolve their differences. 

But if you make the case that there will 
be a dissolution of Yugoslavia as we now see 
it, I couldn’t project for you, in reply to 
your question, what that would mean. But if 
it’s peaceful, if there’s a peaceful resolution 
to these differences and there’s a determi- 
nation of that nature, then I think that the 
United States, anyway, would have no diffi- 
culty with that. 

We are for the independence of the 
Baltic States, for example, in the Soviet 
Union. The way in which they were incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union has never 
been recognized by the U.S. So there’s a 
craving in many quarters for independence. 

But this matter has been, I think, proper- 
ly addressed by the EC. I salute them for 
some difficult diplomacy. And I’m hoping 


that this matter can be resolved through 


conversation, through dialog. But it 
wouldn’t be the part of the U.S. to stand up 
if the parties agreed on one direction and 
say, hey, that’s unsatisfactory to us. It’s es- 
sentially a European matter, and they’re 
coping, I think, in a difficult situation quite 
well—right now. Right now, I don’t know 
what will happen. 


Turkish-Greek Conflict 


Q. Mr. President, there’s widespread ex- 
pectation in our part of the world that your 
visit to Greece and Turkey will lay the 
ground for a reconciliation for the differ- 
ence between the two countries, and per- 
haps even the signing of a nonaggression 
pact. What would you respond to this? 

The President. Listen, if our visit could 
result in something like that I would rejoice 
because I’d like to see these two countries, 
with whom we have extraordinarily friendly 
relationships, work out their difficulties. 
And I can make a case for you that this is a 
good time in history not only for that, but a 
resolution to the other problem that keeps 
plaguing them both, and that’s the question 
of Cyprus. 
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And the reason I say that is that it is in 
my view that both Mr. Mitsotakis, and Ozal 
are strong leaders and reasonable people. 
But I can’t—I don’t want to set as a goal 
that that you outlined as a part of a prece- 
dent. There’s something, it seems to me, a 
little bit arrogant to suggest that I can fly to 
these two countries and out of that would 
result this solution. But if in any way the 
United States can be a catalyst for resolu- 
tion of historic differences, so much the 
better. But I don’t want to get the sights 
up. 

Your question, if I just answered one sen- 
tence on it, I’m afraid it would raise antici- 
pation—hope of what we think we can do. 
And I want to just sit and talk with both 
sides and both these leaders. I think they, 
themselves, would concede that there’s 
good relationships now between the United 
States and—perhaps historically good—and 
those countries, both of whom are very im- 
portant to us. Not just in a common defense 
situation, but culturally and many other 
ways. So, maybe there’s a chance; maybe 
there’s a chance. 


Aftermath of the Persian Gulf Conflict 


Q. Mr. President, the United States en- 
tered the war, the Gulf war, with certain 
friends and a certain coalition. Do you feel 
that through this experience, the passing of 
the war, and after the war, the United 
States has the same friends, the same judg- 
ment of them, the same coalition? And 
what about Israel and that frame of refer- 
ence? 

The President. 1 think that, basically, the 
countries that we worked with in forming 
the coalition, and then moving forward to- 
gether to kick the aggressor out of Kuwait, 
are still very friendly with the United 
States. There are varying degrees, obvious- 
ly. We had strained relations with Syria. 
Now I think they’re better. We’ve had his- 
torically great relations with Italy, for exam- 
ple; Britain, France. And those relations 
have been nothing but enhanced by the 
way the coalition worked and by the US. 
role in it, in my view. 

Whether we can take this—and I think— 
and again, I don’t want to kind of sound 
chauvinistic or overly proud, but I do think 
that out of all of this, the United States has 
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a new standing and a certain credibility in 
these countries that you mentioned and in 
other countries. I think that includes Israel. 
You asked about Israel. 

We would like to take that credibility, if 
I’m correct that it exists, and be the catalyst 
for peace in the whole Middle East. And 
we're running into some difficulties. They 
wouldn’t have been hard to predict by any 
of you all—you follow foreign affairs and 
you follow these international tensions. And 
so, they’re predictable, you might say. 
We're not going to give up. We’re going to 
keep on trying. And I think that various 
countries are going to have to give a little. 

I'd love to see direct talks between the 
parties. I'd love to see the ending of this 
boycott. I’d love to see an end to the settle- 
ments. I'd like to see a lot of things happen 
that aren’t happening. But we’re going to 
keep trying. And I think that our participa- 
tion in—some might say, coleadership of 
the coalition is helpful to us in that regard. 
And let’s hope we can move the peace 
process forward. 

Good God, that area—you see Israeli kids, 
you see Palestinian kids—and it’s not my 
generation, it’s not the next, it’s the one 
after that, that worries me. Do these kids, 
whatever country they’re from, have to live 
in this kind of fear and animosity? Do they 
have to grow up now, yet another genera- 
tion of young kids, because grown people 
can’t get together to solve heretofore in- 
tractable problems? 

And so, I look at it quite emotionally, and 
I want very much to have us keep trying. I 
salute our Secretary of State, who has tried. 
And I can’t give you the most optimistic 
answer right now as to where all of that 
stands; I wish I could. But we are going to 
stay involved for the reason I gave you. 


Multilateral Trade Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, one of the main agenda 
of the London economic summit will be the 
Uruguay round. But Japan and the Euro- 
pean Community seem to be reluctant, 
somewhat reluctant to make concessions, 
especially in the agricultural area. How are 
you going to persuade other leaders in 
London in order to lead to—— 

The President. Well, first, I’m going to 
tell them, hey, you guys aren’t the only 
people protecting. We’re guilty. We’ve got 
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legislation on our books you don’t like. 
First, I'll start by pointing out that this is a 
world problem and all of us—nobody can 
be pointing the finger at the other person. 

To the degree agriculture is the hangup— 
and it is a significant hangup—on the Uru- 
guay round, I will be pressing these leaders 
on group and one-on-one to do what is ex- 
traordinarily difficult politically for some of 
them, and that is to take on the agricultural 
lobby or community in their own countries. 
And it isn’t easy. And again, I don’t want to 
go there with a holier-than-thou attitude 
when we talk about agriculture. But we 
have friends that won’t be at this summit 
that are saying to us, what about your 
export enhancement program, for example. 

So, we’ve got some problems. But it is 
essential that we move forward—we, collec- 
tively, move forward on agriculture if 
there’s going to be a successful conclusion. 
And there have been some breakthroughs 
with Japan that we see as positive—citrus 
and other agricultural products a while 
back; now we may be making some head- 
way on rice. I hope we are. 

But I will go there saying, look, I know 
it’s not easy, but we’ve got to get the job 
done now. And we do. The way to benefit 
the Third World, that many of the partici- 
pants of this summit will be talking about, is 
to get the Uruguay round concluded, and 
that’s going to be the most benefit to 
them—more than any aid package that you 
can put together. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Sir, especially on the G-7 summit in 
London, some people say there is certain 
ambivalence, if not ambiguity, in the Amer- 
ican approach to the Soviet Union. So, sir, 
what would you like to see happen in our 
relations in the immediate future? Could 
you describe your short-term—— 

The President. As it relates with the 
summit or broader than that? 

Q. Broader. 

The President. Broader? I'd like to see an 
arms control agreement. Broader, I would 
like to see continued cooperation—which 
has been magnificent, I might add, in terms 
of the coalition that Mr. Saunders—or the 
war that Mr. Saunders asked about—the co- 
operation from the Soviet Union surprised 





many people around the world. I’d like to 
see that continue, because I think these two 
great powers must work together on region- 
al problems. 

I'd like to see, out of the summit, I’d like 
to see us have more understanding of the 
reforms that President Gorbachev is under- 
taking. I would like to feel that the Soviet 
Union is as firmly embarked on the course 
of reform as I’m confident that President 
Gorbachev wants to see them. We’d like to 
see—and this comes under the heading of 
their business, not ours, as I was schooled 
early on about being careful about mingling 
in the internal affairs of another country— 
that Yeltsin and Gorbachev continue—and I 
use that word advisedly—working together. 

The Yeltsin visit here was a success on 
two counts: one, he came here in the face 
of a magnificent electoral victory. The 
American people understood this. Here’s a 
guy who took his case to the polls, to the 
people, and won. And secondly, he came 
here and he did not try to use that visit to 
put down President Gorbachev. And that 
won him many friends here. And I think 
the way in which it worked out, hopefully, 
was a benefit to both President Gorbachev 
and Yeltsin. 

So, you ask what I’d like to see. I’d like to 
see that continue. And the Soviet Union 
knows that we have a longstanding view 
that the Baltics should be free. Now, that’s a 
very complicated question, but that’s the 
U.S. position. Hasn’t changed. Won’t 
change. That’s just a handful of the things 
that we’re talking about. But I'd love to see 
this reform move far enough forward and 
be for real enough that we could then all 
pitch in and be of as much assistance as 
possible in terms of the economic recovery. 
The Soviet economy is hurting now, and I 
say that not holier-than-thou, but it is; factu- 
ally, the Soviet economy is in bad shape. 
And it is our view, and I think it will be the 
view of the other G~—7 partners, that the 
way to correct that, certainly longer run, is 
going to be privatization, market reform— 
all of these things. 

So, we go there to the summit, to my 
meeting with Gorbachev, with an open 
mind, but we’ve also made clear that we 
have certain limitations on what we can do 
until reforms are firmly in place. 
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Cyprus 


Q. Mr. President, my question will kind 
of follow up my Greek colleague’s question 
with a Cyprus angle. Now there are hopeful 
signs for a settlement on the issue. Do you 
think your visit to the region will help 
speed up this process? Do you expect an 
agreement soon, and what do you think the 
obstacles are? 

The President. One, I’ve been told there 
are hopeful signs. Two, our position is well- 
known, and that is continuing to support 
the initiative of the Secretary-General. And 
we don’t go there with some bold new plan 
that we would throw before Mr. Mitsotakis, 
Mr. Ozal, or Mr. Vassiliou. We aren’t going 
there in that mode. But if, in the talks we 
have, the U.S. again can have a catalytic 
role in this age-old question, so much the 
better. 

Again, I don’t want to raise expecta- 
tions—Bush is coming to solve the Cyprus 
question. That would be unfair to the 
people on the islands; it would be unfair to 
Greek interest and Turkish interest. But I 
keep coming back to this: They’re two rea- 
sonable, strong-willed leaders. They have a 
reasonable relationship. This thing’s gone 
on too long. And you’ve got a man in 
Cyprus, President Vassiliou, who’s extraordi- 
nary in my view. And let’s hope we can be 
helpful. 

But it is not one where the USS. is going 
to dictate an answer to this problem, 
whether it’s Turkish troops in the island or 
whether it’s the Greeks not giving—the 
view that the Greek Cypriots won’t give 
fair enough representation to the others. 
These are problems that are out there. But 
we can’t solve those, the United States. It’s 
going to have the good will of people there 
to do it. 


Persian Gulf Conflict 


Q. Mr. President, if I can follow up on the 
Gulf question: Given Saddam Hussein’s as- 
sault on the Shiites and the Kurds, and 
given his deceit over the nuclear weapons 
research which has now brought the re- 
newed threat of military action by the 
United States, do you now feel that you 
stopped the ground war too soon and 
should have pressed on either to Baghdad 
or until Saddam was overthrown? 
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The President. No, I don’t. And the 
reason I don’t is that much of the legality of 
the steps we’ve taken came through inter- 
national sanction, international will as ex- 
pressed in 12 resolutions of the Security 
Council. And it was not ever the intent to 
march into Baghdad and to get bogged 
down in a guerrilla warfare in the city of 
Baghdad to accomplish that end. 

Now, how do I feel about Saddam Hus- 
sein today? Do I think he’s a liar? Do I 
think he’s broken his word over and over 
again? Yes. Will we ever have normal rela- 
tions with this country as long as he’s there? 
No. Will the sanctions be removed as long 
as there is this brutal treatment of his own 
people and violation of international law? 
No. 

But I don’t think we can retroactively go 
back and take a look and say, well, the 
world community was wrong or certainly 
the United States should have unilaterally 
taken action, when you look at what taking 
action means. I listen to the crowd around 
here saying, let sanctions work. Sanctions 
are still on. Saddam Hussein would still be 
in Kuwait, if we adopted that policy. Sanc- 
tions are still on. And there’s a lot of revi- 
sionistic thinking going on in the country, 
and I don’t think that even given hindsight, 
that I would say we should have done some- 
thing different because I don’t know how 
you go about accomplishing that end. 

Now, perhaps the retention of these sanc- 
tions, given the pounding he’s taken and 
given the fact that people see how much of 
a liar he’s been on these nuclear things— 
maybe that will facilitate change inside 
Iraq. He made a big mistake getting in- 
volved in trying to conceal capabilities for 
restoring—or gaining a nuclear bomb, by 
restoring his nuclear capability. The world 
doesn’t want this. The world sees it for 
what it is. And shooting over the heads of 
U.N. observers is a stupid thing to have 
done. 

But I wish I could answer affirmatively, 
but I wouldn’t answer affirmatively to your 
question unless I could also now, in retro- 
spect, foresee what would have been differ- 
ent. Because what I foresee would have 
been marching into Baghdad, coalition 
forces getting sniped at and maybe not 
finding Saddam Hussein, and being bogged 
down in an urban guerrilla warfare. 
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And so, the critics now—some of whom 
opposed our entry as a coalition into the 
war—saying, well, you should have gone 
into Baghdad. And I say, yes, and do what; 
how? And we ought to ask that because it 
isn’t that easy. I’m very proud of the fact 
that we, when provoked—or put it this 
way—when the Kurds were brutalized and 
fled, the United States and France and Ger- 
many on the east, and England, particular- 
ly, Canada, a lot of countries responded, did 
something. That’s good; it’s humanitarian. 
But to reconstruct it from the beginning 
and to say, hey, you were wrong to get into 
this in the first place—no, we were right. 
And to say, as some in this country have 
done, those who were my severest critics, 
some of them in the beginning, hey, you 
should have marched into Baghdad—I don’t 
see it. I don’t think that General Schwarz- 
kopf or General Powell sees it either. I’m 
not sure that our coalition force leaders 
would see it. Do I wish he were out of 
there? You bet, you bet. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Mr. President, we only 
have a couple minutes left. Maybe a final 
round or question. 

The President. Dealer’s choice. Fire away. 


Future Military Action Against Iraq 


Q. I have a very quick one and don’t 
expect a direct answer. But for what’s it 
worth, when will you start shooting or 
bombing if Hussein does not surrender the 
nuclear equipment to your satisfaction? 

The President. Do what? 

Q. When would you start taking military 
action, shooting or bombing or what- 
ever ; 

The President. You're right in not expect- 
ing a direct answer. [Laughter] 

Q. Can you talk about the context? 

The President. No, I can’t talk about any- 
thing other than to just say the options are 
open. I’m a great believer, as we think we 
established during the war, of international 
agreement on this. Never forget that the 
thing that was significant in all of the coali- 
tion activities was the fact that there was 
broad international agreement. It wasn’t 
the superpower United States acting on its 
own. It was Canada in partnership; it was a 
lot of countries that aren’t going to be sit- 
ting around at the G~7 in cooperation. So, I 





can’t help you on anything of that nature, 
except to say we take it very, very seriously. 

I'm told that there is some—quote— 
“good news’—unquote—coming out of 
Baghdad today. I haven’t seen it, but 
wherein Saddam once again states that he 
will fully cooperate and have inspectors. 
Well, let’s see whether that can work before 
we have to go further with options. 


U.S. National Interests 


Q. Mr. President, against the revisionists 
that you quoted frequently today, how 
would you define the national interests of 
the United States? 

The President. Define it overall? 

Q. Overall. 

The President. Peace and security. 

Q. But they say the U.S. should not inter- 
fere, you have problems 

The President. | don’t think many people 
say that. But one reason that U.S. participa- 
tion, I think, was respected is because of 
the international implications from the 


United Nation’s participation. And so, I 
think that helped. But look, we are thrilled 
with the moves toward democracy and 


freedom around the world. We were elated 
when the cold war ended and when Ger- 
many was unified, and when countries in 
Eastern Europe—you don’t want to forget 
them, incidentally, as we go to this G-7 
summit—the countries of Eastern Europe. 
You’ve got to remember that their success 
is terribly important to freedom-loving 
countries everywhere. They stepped out 
front. They’re making reforms that none of 
us around this table would have predicted a 
couple of years ago. We have to have them 
succeed. But it’s commitment to democracy 
and freedom, and it’s a recognition that no 
country can do it all alone. 

So, those are a couple of our objectives, I 
think. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Thank you all very much. 

The President. 1 hope I didn’t filibuster 
too much and deny others the questions. 
Good to see you all. I thought I’d have been 
asked about the baseball game in Canada. 
[Laughter] You failed to get on the most 
important subject. 

Q. Don’t follow sports. 

The President. You don’t? Well, I do. My 
son’s involved with the Texas Rangers. I’d 
like to note that, and they’re in first place 
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in the American League. That’s very impor- 
tant. [Laughter] 

Good to see you all. Good luck. 

I can’t tell you how much I’m looking 
forward to this. And it’s not just the getting 
out of Washington syndrome. I think we’re 
going to—I hope we'll get some things ac- 
complished. And I really look forward to 
seeing the leaders that I’m working with. I 
was on the phone to a lot of them—and I 
got kidded about that—maybe not kidded, 
needled about it, I guess—sometimes on 
telephone diplomacy. But I’m a firm believ- 
er that contacts of the nature that we’re 
going to have are important. And what they 
guard against is what I talk about, about 
ships passing in the night. Got an agricul- 
tural problem with Japan; let’s talk about it. 
Got a big reorganization or Baltic problem 
with the Soviets; let’s talk about that. I can’t 
change my position because Gorbachev 
might like me, and he damn sure isn’t going 
to change his because I like him. 

But as I look around this table and I think 
of the leaders, I think a personal relation- 
ship can be extraordinarily helpful. And if 
you can’t get agreement, so be it. But at 
least you’ve tried in an environment that 
has the best chance to succeed. And that’s 
why I do spend a lot of time on this person- 
al side. That’s why I called President Mit- 
terrand and had contacted him to see if 
such a meeting would be useful, or Prime 
Minister Kaifu. I don’t want to get credit 
because there is agreement on these things, 
but Brian—I mean, that we sit down and 
talk before these meetings and try to 
hammer out as many difficulties as possible. 
And that’s what a lot of this is about. 

Anyway, off we go. Thank you all very 
much. 


Note: The interview vegan at 11:16 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
Participants included Akio Nomura, Asahi 
Shimbun, Japan; Ian Brodie, Daily Tele- 
graph, United Kingdom; John Saunders, To- 
ronto Globe and Mail, Canada; Stephane 
Marchand, Le Figaro, France; Carola Kaps, 
Frankfurter Allegemeine Zeitung, Germa- 
ny; Alexander Papachelas, Kathimerini, 
Greece; Turan Yavuz, Milliyet, Turkey; 
Furio Columbo, La Stampa, Italy; and Vita- 
liy Gan, Pravda, Soviet Union. 
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In the exchange, the following persons 
were referred to: Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney of Canada; Prime Minister John 
Major of the United Kingdom; Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of Germany; President Mik- 
hail Gorbachev of the Soviet Union; Foreign 
Minister Aleksandr Bessmertnykh of the 
Soviet Union; Gen. Mikhail A. Moiseyev, 
Chief of the General Staff of the Soviet 
Union; Prime Minister Constantinos Mitso- 
takis of Greece; President Turgut Ozal of 
Turkey; President Saddam Hussein of Iraq; 
Hans Van den Broek, President of the Euro- 
pean Community and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for the Netherlands; President Boris 
N. Yeltsin of the Republic of Russia; Presi- 
dent George Vassiliou of the Republic of 
Cyprus; Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
commander of the U.S. forces in the Persian 
Gulf; and Gen. Colin L. Powell, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Marlin Fitz- 
water is Assistant to the President and Press 
Secretary. A tape was not available for veri- 
fication of the content of this exchange. 


Remarks at a Meeting of the American 
Defense Preparedness Association 


July 9, 1991 


Thank you ladies and gentlemen. Thank 
you very much for that warm welcome. 
Ladies and gentlemen, and, General Skib- 
bie, thank you, sir, for that introduction. It’s 
a pleasure to be your guest here. My thanks 
also to the chairman, Mac Cramer, and to 
all of you for coming. I would single out, 
except I can’t see them, our three service 
Secretaries and Ambassador Cooper who 
are all with us today. And I might say, all 
four of them are doing a superb job for our 
country, and I’m extraordinarily grateful to 
them. 

I've seen some wonderful things just in 
the last few days around our country. Larry 
touched on it, referred to it a little bit, but 
last week, Mt. Rushmore had its dedication: 
Americans celebrating their nation and 
their fighting forces. And here in Washing- 
ton, we enjoyed an incredible fireworks dis- 
play last Thursday—a spectacle surpassed 
perhaps only by the red glare of those Pa- 
triot missiles over Israel and Saudi Arabia. 
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And I can tell you, maybe not as well as 
some of you could tell me, that the mood in 
this country is one of confidence, is one of 
renewed patriotism and pride, and nobody 
can take that away from the United States. 
It’s out there and it’s strong, and a lot of it, 
of course, stems from the way our men and 
women performed in Desert Storm. And 
somebody touched elusively—the General 
did a little bit, or alluded to it—the Viet- 
nam period. And let me just say that one of 
the beautiful things about what’s happened 
out there is there is now a justifiable, long- 
overdue recognition and credit given to 
those who served in Vietnam. And I can’t 
tell you how much pride and pleasure I 
take out of that. 

You may not realize it, this is a little- 
known fact, but today is the anniversary of 
Zachary Taylor’s death. [Laughter] The 
poor guy has really suffered his share of 
indignities | recently—{laughter|—digging 
him up. But I want to set the historical 
record straight about Zachary. I was told 
that his last words were, “Pass the brocco- 
li.” [Laughter] No, so his last words were, 
really, “I have endeavored to do my duty.” 

And what I’ve done here today is come to 
talk about our shared duty to maintain an 
effective national defense. The Senate, as 
everybody here knows, has started looking 
at our defense budget. And its deliberations 
could have a profound impact on our future 
national security. 

Recognizing the changing international 
environment and taking into account do- 
mestic fiscal constraints, our administration 
has proposed a tough, lean defense 
budget—a proposal that consumes a smaller 
percentage of our gross national product 
than any defense budget since the Great 
Depression. Now, you don’t have to have an 
accounting degree or a chest full of medals 
to understand that under present circum- 
stances, every penny we spend on unneces- 
sary defense items will come at the expense 
of defense muscle. 

I know that budget cuts are going to hurt. 
They’re going to hurt some right here in 
this room, and I understand that. But we 
will have to set new priorities and focus on 
only our most important, absolutely vital 
programs. As President, I have a duty to 
serve the national interest, and our national 





interest demands a defense budget that 
guarantees our security at the lowest feasi- 
ble cost. 

And last August I announced plans to re- 
structure our Armed Forces in light of the 
cold war’s end and the emergence of a new 
kind of world. And I might say that that 
proposal was carefully thought out by the 
top people in the Pentagon—not only the 
Joint Chiefs, but others; people in whom I 
have so much confidence. And that propos- 
al recognized some fundamental facts: One, 
we don’t have a blank check for defense— 
never have. We must live within our 
means. Two, instabilities around the globe 
still threaten us and many nations have ac- 
quired weapons of mass destruction. And 
when despots such as this Saddam Hussein 
combine modern weapons and ancient am- 
bitions, they do threaten us all. And 
Saddam Hussein isn’t the only despot 
around and, nor regrettably, will he be the 
last. 

And meanwhile, the Soviet Union re- 
mains a military superpower, with an in- 
creasingly sophisticated war machine and a 
program to modernize—to modernize 
many of its weapons systems. 

And three, we need the right kind of 
military. Our forces must have the strength 
here and abroad to discourage aggression, 
the mobility to meet unexpected chal- 
lenges, and the flexibility to deal with ev- 
erything from ICBM’s to regional conflicts 
to hostage crises. 

These considerations lie at the heart of 
our administration’s defense proposals. And 
any defense bill that fails to incorporate 
them will get my veto. 

With that in mind, let me talk about a 
few items that I consider absolutely crucial, 
beginning with the B-2 Stealth bomber. 
I’ve asked for 75 B-2 bombers, the most 
revolutionary military aircraft in our na- 
tion’s history. And when you hear certain 
members of Congress complain about the 
B-2’s cost, remember that a single B-2 does 
the job of literally dozens of aircraft, tank- 
ers, escorts, suppression and surveillance 
craft, and other bombers. And when people 
argue coyly that we only need a few B-2s 
because they’re so _ technologically ad- 
vanced, ask yourselves: Should we risk our 
security, the lives of our sons and daughters, 
and our national credibility just because 
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some do not want to acknowledge the revo- 
lutionary advantage this weapon system will 
give the Nation? Should we enter the 2\st 
century reliant upon a bomber designed in 
the forties and built in the fiftiesP No. The 
B-2 combines the range and payload of the 
B-52 with the advantages, the enormous 
advantages, the proven advantages, of 
Stealth technology. And in the end it offers 
deterrence—nuclear deterrence, conven- 
tional deterrence—deterrence all across the 
spectrum. 

Think about the costs; think about mili- 
tary operations; think about our long-range 
national security needs, and you'll conclude 
that we do, indeed, need two full wings of 
the B-2. 

Some also seem reluctant to spend money 
protecting Americans from accidental or in- 
tentional ballistic missile attacks. We've 
asked Congress to support the GPALS’ 
system—that’s Global Protection Against 
Limited Strikes. Anyone who thinks we will 
face threats more severe than the Scud mis- 
sile—won’t face them—are deluding them- 
selves. If we want to protect ourselves and 
deter aggression, we have a responsibility to 
develop defense technologies, such as bril- 
liant pebbles, that lie within our reach. This 
includes GPALS. 

As we prepare for the future, we must 
also ask what kind of military force struc- 
ture we need. Our Gulf experience rein- 
forced the valuable role that the Reserves 
can play. And it also showed that we don’t 
need the kind of Reserve components the 
House insists that we keep. The House de- 
fense bills would spend nearly $12 billion 
over the next 5 years on unneeded Reserve 
positions and operations. This money would 
come, frankly, at the expense of programs 
that all our forces—Active and Reserve— 
will need. 

We learned many things in the Gulf— 
many, many things—a number of which 
were anticipated in the defense speech that 
I gave last August 2d—ironically, if you 
think back, the very day Saddam invaded 
Kuwait. And we learned that nations of the 
world can and will act collectively to deal 
with aggression. They'll try diplomacy first, 
as well we should and as well we did, and 
use military action only as a last resort. We 
learned that the United States alone—it’s 
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only the United States that can mobilize the 
international community and then lead it 
through such efforts. That leadership was 
not just coincidence or nice to have, it was 
a prerequisite for our collective success. 
And I salute those in our country that led. 

We learned that high-tech weapons are 
not pricey, expensive “toys,” as critics have 
claimed for many years. They minimize ci- 
vilian casualties, maximize damage to mili- 
tary targets, shorten wars, save lives— 
American lives; in this instance, coalition 
lives, and, yes, even enemy lives. We must 
never forget any life unnecessarily lost is a 
tragedy, especially in times of war. 

It would be a shame if, so soon after this 
war, we disregarded these lessons. And it 
would be a travesty to waste money on de- 
fenses that would not have helped us in the 
Gulf and won’t help us meet our future 
challenges. 

As the Senate begins its deliberations, I 
urge it to pass a budget that defends 
people, not pork; that enables us to fight 
the next war, not the last one; that pro- 
motes national security, period. 

Let me tell you now, if the Congress 
sends me a defense bill that is inadequate, 
that fails to fund needed programs and 
wastes money at the expense of defense 
muscle, no matter how big a bill, how 
urgent, I will veto it. 

You see, we have tried, we have tried to 
restore proportion to Federal Government 
and use the office of the Presidency to 
make decisions that might seem too pain- 
ful—understandably so—to Representatives 
or Senators. I understand where they’re 
coming from. I was a Member of the United 
States Congress; I’ve served there, and I 
know the genuine pressure on Members of 
Congress to advance the interests of their 
home district or of their State. 

Thirty years ago, in his valedictory ad- 
dress to the Nation, Dwight Eisenhower 
emphasized several themes that remain im- 
portant today. “A vital element in keeping 
the peace is our military establishment,” he 
said. “Our arms must be mighty, ready for 
instant action, so that no potential aggressor 
may be tempted to risk his own destruc- 
tion.” And yet, Ike also cautioned that our 
efforts must serve national interests and na- 
tional needs—not the narrow concerns of 
specific industries or interest groups. 
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A new world order demands a new set of 
defense priorities. And together, we can put 
those priorities into action. As attention 
turns toward the Senate now, I ask your 
help in creating a military strong enough to 
protect our interests, but lean enough to 
preserve public faith in government. 

I am delighted to have had this opportu- 
nity to express those who are knowledgea- 
ble in this field and who can be extraordi- 
narily helpful in pursuing the ends I’ve out- 
lined here. 

Thank you for all you do. Thank you for 
your continued efforts to keep America safe 
and strong. 

Let me close on a matter not exactly re- 
lated to our defense program. Yesterday I 
had an interview with some journalists. I’m 
fixing to go overseas on a rather prolonged 
trip, and we met with the journalists from 
many of the countries that I will be visiting. 
And one of the people asked the question 
to me about the war against Saddam Hus- 
sein. And the question was put, well, given 
events since victory, do you think it was 
worthwhile? Do you think what you did as 
a country, not individually, but do you think 
what you did was worthwhile? I think that 
was the way the question was phrased. And 
I said: I have never been more convinced 
that what we did was worthwhile. Some are 
moving the goalposts. Some are trying to 
redefine what the war was about. Was it 
instant democracy in Kuwait? Was it the 
total demise of Saddam Hussein? It wasn’t 
these. 

An international coalition came together. 
We utilized the United Nations in a way 
that it’s never been utilized, but perhaps its 
framers thought it would be utilized. And 
we decided that aggression would not 
stand. And one of the reasons we were suc- 
cessful in proving to the world that aggres- 
sion would not stand was because of the 
men and women in the Armed Forces and 
because we had the equipment, because we 
had the technology to make our words of 
warning count. 

And I am absolutely convinced that this 
revisionistic theory, thinking that we’re 
hearing around this town and other places 
is as wrong as it can be, because, in my 
view, with the thanks of a fantastic military 
and the equipment and the people, we did 





something noble. We kicked aggression 
right out of Kuwait, and we said to the 
aggressor the international community and 
international law won’t stand for this kind 
of behavior in the future. And that was the 
message. It is relevant; it is strong. And that 
is why I am so determined that we have a 
defense budget and a defense capability in 
the future that will permit us, if ever called 
upon, to make very clear to an aggressor, 
your aggression will not stand. 

Thank you all very much. And may God 
bless our country. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:28 a.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Lt. 
Gen. Lawrence Skibbie, president of the 
American Defense Preparedness Associa- 
tion; Mac Cramer, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Defense Preparedness Association; 
Donald B. Rice, Secretary of the Air Force; 
Michael P.W. Stone, Secretary of the Army; 
H. Lawrence Garrett III, Secretary of the 
Navy; Henry Cooper, Director of the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative Organization; and 
President Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the National Medal of the Arts 


July 9, 1991 


Thank you all for coming to the White 
House. And I’m sure glad we’re doing this 
indoors—{laughter|—instead of out. But 
may I salute Secretary Lujan, a member of 
our Cabinet. Mr. Frohnmayer, my dear 
friend who heads this arts effort, and does it 
most effectively, I might say. Senator Hatch 
was to be—right back here, Orrin Hatch. 
And then, in front of him, Chairman—our 
distinguished Senator Claiborne Pell. And 
Congressman Yates was coming and he is 
over—modestly in the back row, along with 
another Congressman, Ralph Regula 
there—but more than welcome. Both cham- 
pions of the arts, bringing good judgment 
and balance to the questions that concern 
us all. So, I salute them. 

And let me just say how pleased we are 
to see here the members of the President’s 
Committee on the Arts and the Human- 
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ities—so many corporate patrons without 
whom the arts would not flourish as much 
as they do—and then, of course, especially 
today, the family and the friends of the 
honored recipients. 

We’re delighted to welcome you to this 
historic East Room. This afternoon, we 
honor with the National Medal of the Arts a 
group of men and women whose creative 
efforts really do capture America’s vigor 
and spirit. 

Our artists draw on inspirations and cul- 
tures from around the world, but then rein- 
terpret them in distinctive ways, creative 
ways, American ways. And their passion and 
their genius and their courage add new di- 
mension to our lives. They remind us of a 
truth expressed long ago by William Blake, 
who wrote: “Nations are destroyed or flour- 
ish in proportion as their poetry, painting, 
and music are destroyed or flourish.” 

And fortunately for us, art in America is 
alive and well. In all its forms, it captures 
the exhilarating feeling of being an Ameri- 
can—daring everything, dreaming every- 
thing, reaching for everything. And more 
importantly, it inspires Americans to dare 
more, dream more, and reach further. 

Today, we honor several. The honorees 
express vital emotions and truths. Pearl 
Primus weaves together dance and anthro- 
pology; calls forth the joy and excitement 
and spiritual vigor of our African and Carib- 
bean heritage. Pietro Belluschi’s innovative 
architectural designs—they evoke the gran- 
deur of this land, particularly the Pacific 
Northwest. His works evoke scenes as vari- 
ous as soaring mountain summits and quiet 
forest floors checkered by slanting sun- 
beams. 

Roy Acuff keeps alive the undying tradi- 
tion of authentic country music—and I con- 
fess, I love that music. And he has helped 
make country music—really he’s the father 
of it, you might say. I don’t want to date 
Roy, but—[/aughter|the father, and really 
has made it what it is today—a music for all 
Americans, an art form that doesn’t hold 
back one single thing. And it captures the 
joys and the aches and the frustrations that 
most of us feel, but few of us can express. 

In a world where people too often try to 
reduce life’s imponderables to black-and- 
white entries on a spreadsheet, our award 
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winners provide color and depth and per- 
spective. 

Teacher and painter Richard Diebenkorn 
does not blink from the challenge of ex- 
pressing himself as he sees fit. In his studio 
or his classroom, he teaches the impor- 
tance—the necessity—of personal integrity. 
Honi Coles—Charles “Honi” Coles’ exuber- 
ant dance captures the sheer vitality and 
the joy of the American spirit. And it shows 
that you can’t be fully American without 
breaking into a sweat and having fun from 
time to time. [Laughter] 

We often talk of a new world character- 
ized by competition and enterprise, but our 
kids will not enjoy full lives if they don’t 
experience and appreciate art. A life with- 
out art is flat and dull and gray. And it 
contains none of the highs and lows that 
give meaning to daily affairs. 

Some of our honorees have devoted their 
careers to ensuring that all Americans enjoy 
the enriching influence of art. 


Maurice Abravanel keeps symphony 


music popular by conducting and teaching 
with his Santa Fe Opera. John Crosby gives 


young American singers the opportunity to 
train and perform here in their own coun- 
try. And Isaac Stern—Barbara demanded to 
sit next to Isaac Stern—{/aughter|—ex- 
presses the nobility that lies within us all 
with his heart and that magnificent violin. 
And just this year, in the middle of a threat- 
ened Scud attack—Scud missile attack in 
Tel Aviv—he returned to the stage and con- 
tinued playing. Isaac Stern does more than 
play an instrument; he inspires us with his 
virtuosity, his courage, and his commitment 
to humanity. 

We also want to recognize benefactors 
who, through vision and steadfast commit- 
ment, keep art alive. American art thrives 
because of arts administrators like our own 
J. Carter Brown, who has molded the Na- 
tional Gallery into a museum really for the 
entire nation. Volunteers enhance our arts: 
men and women like R. Philip Hanes, Jr., 
whose generous patronage has guided the 
regional and national growth of the Arts 
Council movement. It is unlikely, but Philip 
will not want to claim that he and I were 
classmates at college many years ago, but I 
claim it—proudly, as a matter of fact. 
[Laughter] 
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We owe a debt to passionate stewards of 
the arts such as the famed Kitty Carlisle 
Hart, a distinguished performer committed 
to making quality art available to all Ameri- 
cans. And artists can continue to develop 
and flourish, as I mentioned earlier, because 
of corporate sponsors like Texaco, which has 
set a standard in corporate philanthropy 
through its half-century of generous support 
for the arts. 

As we honor these beacons of excellence, 
I’m reminded of something that President 
Kennedy once said: “In serving his vision, 
the artist best serves his nation.” And you 
honorees have all served our nation bril- 
liantly. Thank you. Congratulations. It’s a 
joy to have you here. 

And now, I'd simply like to ask John 
Frohnmayer to assist me in presenting to 
you these symbols of our nation’s gratitude 
and high esteem. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:03 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
remarks he referred to Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Manuel Lujan, Jr., and John E. Frohn- 
mayer, Chairman of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities. 


Remarks on Presenting Presidential 
Citations to Joe DiMaggio and Ted 
Williams 


July 9, 1991 


The President. Welcome to the Rose 
Garden. And may I salute, first of all, the 
Members of Congress that are down here. 
One of them, former big leaguer, Jim Bun- 
ning, now a Congressman who you may 
know. And probably you hit them over the 
fence off this guy. But, nevertheless— 
[laughter|—welcome, all you fellows. And 
two Senators here and, of course, our com- 
missioner, Fay Vincent, and especially to 
Joe DiMaggio and Ted Williams. 

And before I get started I want to single 
out the LSU Tigers championship baseball 
team. We’re proud of them. And I’m sorry 
that your coach couldn’t be up here, Skip 
Bertman, because of surgery. But I just 
can’t tell you how welcome you are here in 





the Rose Garden. I hope you'll have a good 
tour around Washington, DC. [Laughter] 

Now, Sandra Bertman is here somewhere. 
Right there. Welcome, Sandra. 

Well, this year that ball club—I don’t 
know if you all know this—won 55 games to 
tie a university record. And they also 
played in their fifth college world series in 
the last 6 years. So, they’re dominating col- 
lege baseball. And it’s most appropriate that 
we have so many members of the Louisiana 
congressional delegation here to honor 
them. 

Let me just ask the team to stand up so 
we can at least identify you guys. Welcome, 
welcome, welcome. 

And now to the other honored guests, 
Number 5 and Number 9. Looking at these 
two greats—standing next to them—I have 
a confession. I didn’t think that I'd get to 
meet royalty so soon after the Queen’s visit. 
But, nevertheless, here they are. 

I don’t want to reminisce too much, but I 
was 17 years old during their famous 1941 
season, 50 years ago. And like many Ameri- 
can kids in those days and today, I followed 
those box scores closely, watched the mag- 
nificent season unfurl. In those days I was, 
Joe, a Red Sox fan, and my brother though, 
a Yankee fan. And 50 years later, that *41 
season just remains a season of dreams. 

Half a century ago, with much of the 
world already at war, baseball staged one of 
its greatest seasons. Brooklyn won its first 
pennant in 21 years and clashed with its 
crosstown rival, the Yankees, in a memora- 
ble World Series. The Yanks took the series, 
but our guests, in their own ways, really 
carried the entire season. 

Who, even now, does not marvel at the 
Splendid Splinter and the Yankee Clipper? 
These genuine heroes thrilled Americans 
with real deeds. Both on the scene loomed 
larger than life, on the baseball fields and 
then onto the battlefields. And both men 
put off their baseball careers to serve their 
countries. 

Their service deprived them—I think 
every baseball lover will tell you—of even 
greater statistics, but also enhanced their 
greatness in the eyes of their countrymen. 
Today, as we remember them, we honor 
them. 

Next week, we’ll witness the 50th anni- 
versary, of what many consider baseball’s 
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greatest feat, Joe DiMaggio’s 56-game hit- 
ting streak. No one has gotten really close 
to that before or since. 

In a song of the era, “Joe, Joe DiMaggio, 
we want you on our side,” well, I think 
everybody felt that way then and now—and 
this entire Nation did. That’s for sure. Dec- 
ades later, he was named baseball’s Greatest 
Living Ballplayer. 

Like Joe, today’s other guest displayed a 
special kind of magnetism on the baseball 
diamond. Ted Williams, people will tell you, 
has many sides. He’s an ardent conserva- 
tionist, an avid fisherman, a pilot who 
served in both World War II and Korea. 
And I’m going to ask him to help me with 
my press relations. Do you remember how 
all that used to work out there in baseball? 
But I can learn from him. He told it as it 
was. 

But he is also, perhaps, the greatest hitter 
in baseball history. Fifty years ago, he did 
what no one has done since, he eclipsed 
400 in the regular season. Most of you 
know how he finished off that campaign— 
entering a season doubleheader. Ending the 
season there was this doubleheader. Ted 
was hitting .3995, statistical equivalent of 
.400—of an even .400. And to protect that 
average, his manager wanted him to sit it 
out. He refused. He went 6 for 8, and he 
finished at .406. That kind of courage and 
determination, frankly, made him one of 
our all-time greats. 

Joe DiMaggio won the honors as the Most 
Valuable Player in ’41. He batted .325 in his 
career, and amazingly, retired with almost 
as many home runs as strikeouts. And, of 
course, throughout it all he displayed his 
famous grace and modesty that set such a 
great example for our country. 

Ted won six batting titles. And in 1960, at 
42, he retired as only a deity could. He 
stroked a home run—number 521—in his 
final at bat. 

We'll think of these men tonight as we 
watch the 62d All-Star Game in Toronto, 
Canada, and we'll remember, too. We'll re- 
member how Joe played in 11 All-Star 
Games. We'll recall how 50 years ago this 
month, Ted gave the Mid-Summer Classic 
one of its most dramatic moments—a 3-run, 
ninth-inning wallop in Detroit that gave the 
American League a 7-5 victory. 
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As we leave for Toronto, just in a little 
bit, let me speak for the old guys here: May 
God bless these heroes of our youth. Again, 
my congratulations to LSU, the heroes of 
tomorrow in the pro leagues, I’m sure. We 
welcome you here. We welcome you for 
what you stand for as the NCAA Champions 
over these past years. And we’re very grate- 
ful to have you here. 

And so, let me leave you with no further 
ado before embarrassing Ted and Joe to say 
a word, if they will—play ball. It’s all yours, 
Ted. 

Ted Williams. I’ve always realized what a 
lucky guy I’ve been in my life. I was born 
in America. I was a marine and served my 
country, and I’m very, very proud of that. I 
got to play baseball and had a chance to hit. 
I owe so very, very much to this game that 
I love so much. I want to thank you, Mr. 
President. I think you’re doing a tremen- 
dous job. And I want you to know you're 
looking at one of the greatest supporters 
you'll ever have. Thank you. 

The President. Joe, you have the last 
word. 

Joe DiMaggio. Thank you, Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen. I’m honored. Thank 
you so much. And to you LSU players out 
there, congratulations on your champion- 
ship. I know the feeling. I’ve been in one or 
two myself. It’s nice to be here with you. 
And thank you again. 

The President. And now may | ask Major 
Bonwit to read the citations, please. 


[At this point, the citations were read. | 


Thank you all for coming. Thank you all 
for coming to the White House. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:04 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to baseball Commis- 
sioner Fay Vincent; Sandra Bertman, wife 
of Skip Bertman, the coach of the Louisiana 
State University baseball team; the Splen- 
did Splinter, Ted Williams; the Yankee 
Clipper, Joe DiMaggio; and Maj. David 
Bonwit, Marine Corps Aide to the President. 
Later in the afternoon, the President trav- 
eled to Toronto, Canada. 
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News Conference of President Bush 
and Prime Minister Brian Mulroney of 
Canada in Toronto 


July 9, 1991 


The Prime Minister. 'm delighted to 
welcome the President and his party to 
Canada. We’ve had an opportunity for a 
very good review of the situation before the 
baseball game, in particular, the situation as 
it relates to the G-7 summit, upcoming in 
London next week. I think that the Ameri- 
can and the Canadian positions are, in 
many areas, very compatible. 

We—as far as Canada is concerned—we 
don’t expect either blank checks or miracles 
in London, but we expect President Gorba- 
chev to arrive with a very serious plan to 
fundamentally reform the economy of the 
Soviet Union. And if that takes place, my 
expectation is that there will be a positive 
and constructive response from the mem- 
bers of the G-7. 

I believe that’s, by and large, the position 
of most of the leaders with whom I’ve chat- 
ted so far, and the President can tell you 
about his own expectations. But we had the 
chance to touch on this, the situation in 
Iraq, some bilateral matters where we have 
a very good bilateral relationship. 

And so, I thank the President for his visit, 
and I look forward to the ball game a little 
later on. 

Mr. President. 

The President. 1 have nothing to add to 
what the Prime Minister said about the ex- 
pectations for the G-7 meeting. But I will 
say this: That once again, I have found in 
the Prime Minister a man whose judgment 
I value on these matters. I think on Canada- 
US., the relationship is very, very good— 
the bilateral relationship. And as we had 
this tour d’horizon, we discovered that we 
were looking eye-to-eye at most, if not all, 
of these international matters. 

So, it’s a pleasure to be here. It’s a night 
for baseball, but I, too, will be glad to re- 
spond to several questions. 


[At this point, a question was asked and 
answered in French. 
South Africa 


The Prime Minister. The question, Mr. 
President, was in regard to your response 





on sanctions, on South Africa. I indicated 
that Canada was part of the Common- 
wealth on sanctions, that we were going to 
stick to the sanctions until our common- 
front partners felt that we had met all the 
criteria, but in the case of the United States, 
you are guided by criteria from Congress 
and that you would be responding to that in 
your time. 

The President. Well, let me simply add to 
that that, yes, the American law is clear. 
And when the conditions set out by Con- 
gress were met, the President will lift the 
sanctions. It’s not a question of exercising a 
lot of judgment; it’s a question of determin- 
ing whether these five conditions have 
been met. And we are getting very close to 
making a final decision and I will make it in 
accordance with U.S. law. 

It is different than the Commonwealth 
arrangements that Prime Minister Mul- 
roney referred to. 

Q. Mr. President, I understand your inter- 
pretation of the law, but what do you say to 
the argument that black South Africans 
really won’t be free of apartheid until 
there’s a new constitution and they get the 
right to voteP And why not keep that pres- 
sure of sanctions on until South Africa goes 
over the top, so to speak? 

The President. My view is, when the five 
conditions have been met, that it will be 
better for all South Africans to keep the 
process of reform moving forward. I think it 
will benefit their economy, and I think that 
will mean more jobs for blacks. I’ve never 
been enthusiastic about sanctions in the first 
place, if you want to know the truth. But I 
think that de Klerk has done things that 
none of us would have dreamed possible in 
effecting and moving towards change and 
freedom, and moving towards the ultimate, 
total elimination of apartheid. 

And our law is clear. And I plan to not 
seek some way out of it, but I plan to en- 
force it. And I'll do it very cheerfully be- 
cause that is my view. 

Q. Are you confident that South Africa 
will go that final step? 

The President. I’m confident that as long 
as we don’t slap President de Klerk in the 
face after he achieves what we set out as 
goals and we do what we should do, I think 
that will encourage further development 
and further fairness and further elimination 
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of racial barriers that are offensive to every- 
body. 

Q. Apart from the different criteria that 
you've outlined in each country for the lift- 
ing of sanctions, would you say, in President 
Bush’s words, that you see eye-to-eye on 
this matter as you do on other international 
mattersP And is the sanctions question, 
whether sanctions should be lifted by Com- 
monwealth nations, in any way linked to 
your own plans to visit that country in the 
fall? 

The Prime Minister. No. We’ve had a dis- 
agreement with the American administra- 
tion going back to the days when the Presi- 
dent was the Vice President. Canada firmly 
believed that sanctions were the only way 
to go in terms of bringing a racist regime to 
its knees, and bringing about the necessary 
changes, which is why we were in the fore- 
front of the design and the application of 
the sanctions package in 1984-85. 

Now, we always recognized that the 
American administration could quite prop- 
erly take another course of action, which it 
did. We have implemented our sanctions, ° 
pursuant to a series of criteria which once 
met, we will change. We don’t believe they 
have been met, and until we meet with the 
Commonwealth foreign ministers in the 
near future, we won’t make that decision. 
But we recognize there’s another school of 
thought in regard; there’s no difference on 
the objective being sought. The objective 
being sought by President Bush and myself 
was always the elimination of apartheid. 
And there was no question about that. It 
was just the way of getting there. 

But I think that we both recognize that 
President de Klerk has made some remark- 
able strides forward, and that has to be rec- 
ognized and acknowledged and, indeed, ap- 
plauded. 

The President. It’s very interesting—if I 
might, with your permission, sir—it’s very 
interesting that in the United States, some 
of those Senators who were in the forefront 
of putting into effect the sanctions laws are 
now saying it would be a mistake to contin- 
ue the sanctions, provided these five condi- 
tions are met. For example, one of the most 
respected U.S. Senators is Senator Lugar of 
Indiana, and I believe he is—and I know he 
was, early on, a strong advocate. But he also 
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was in the forefront on the enactment—or 
the creating of these laws that govern what 
the President does, and he, I think, has said 
as recently as today that it would be appro- 
priate if these sanctions are lifted in accord- 
ance with the law. 

And so, I look at it, hey, I’m there to 
execute—they made the laws, and I’m there 
to faithfully execute and fulfill my obliga- 
tions as President of the law. 

Q. Today the IOC [International Olympic 
Committee] made a decision to allow South 
African athletes into the 92 Olympics. I’m 
wondering if this is going to change Can- 
ada’s policy on not allowing Canadian ath- 
letes to participate in the same event as 
South African athletes. 

The Prime Minister. There will be no 
change in our policy whatsoever. We de- 
vised our policies in conjunction with our 
fellow members of the Commonwealth 
some 5 or 6 years ago. We have executed 
them in tandem with all the members of 
the Commonwealth but one. And there will 
be no change in our policy until we have an 
opportunity to get together with our col- 
leagues in the Commonwealth in the late 
summer. 

Q. Does this mean that Canadian athletes 
then will not be sponsored to go to the 
Olympics? 

The Prime Minister. Well, it means exact- 
ly what I said. There will be a meeting in 
the late summer or early autumn, and we'll 
try and deal with the matter then. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, will Mr. Bessmertnykh 
and the rest of the team that President Gor- 
bachev is sending to Washington find any 
willingness to give on the American posi- 
tion? And secondly, if these START talks 
are wrapped up this weekend, will that 
affect our posture, the G-7 posture towards 
aid to the Soviets? 

The President. No, 1 don’t think anything 
that’s decided regarding START will have 
any effect on the thinking of the United 
States or these other countries. I think, as 
the Prime Minister very eloquently stated, 
we are in very close agreement as to what 
should happen. We are going to welcome 
Mr. Gorbachev there. I think it’s a very 
good thing he’s coming. But I wouldn’t 
think that if there’s a START agreement, 
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that that would change for other countries 
this formulation, broad formulation we’re 
talking about. 

Now, in terms of the summit, I want to 
have a summit with President Gorbachev. I 
think it’s a good thing. I did talk to my dear 
friend, Brian Mulroney, today about sub- 
jects that all of us need to talk to the Sovi- 
ets about. You can’t do it in 1 hour at lunch 
in London or with 18,000 observers in a 
multifaceted meeting in London. There are 
a lot of things we need to talk about. 

But one of the criteria for having a 
summit has been, on both sides, a solution 
to the START question, as you know. And 
so, what we’re going to do is to sit down 
with Moiseyev and Bessmertnykh, who 
have come in response to an appeal I made 
to President Gorbachev—and I thank him 
for that—to see if we can’t iron out a couple 
of major technical problems with START 
and then a few other smaller problems. 

But I don’t want to overstate my anticipa- 
tion on this because I’m not that sure we 
can hammer it out before I see Mr. Gorba- 
chev for our bilateral meeting in London at 
all. I think that the very fact they are here 
is responding to one thing that I felt strong- 
ly about—is that we need to make clear to 
the Soviets that we are activating our bu- 
reaucracy in every way possible. And I 
think this is a very good sign on his part 
that he is willing. Secretary Cheney had 
plans that we were enthusiastic about, get- 
ting the poor guy a day or two of rest. He’s 
turned around to come back to Washington. 
And we have demonstrated in every way 
we can how important we think these talks 
are. 

But I don’t want to raise the hopes of a 
lot of people in the United States and in 
other countries that want to see a START 
agreement. We’ll wait and see. I don’t know 
what’s going to happen in these talks. But I 
think we’ve given and given, and I hope 
the Soviets understand that. And we’ve got 
to get in a deal that not only are we enthu- 
siastic about but one that can get through 
the Congress. So, I'll leave it right there. 

Q. They won’t find any more give in our 
position? 

The President. I’m just not saying. When 
you go into a card game you don’t—into a 
negotiating session you don’t say, hey, by 





the way, we want to compromise on points 
a, b, d, or e. I mean, we'll sit down and talk 
to them. And we have given, and we have 
taken, I hope, a little bit, gotten a little bit 
of flexibility on their part. And that’s the 
way this negotiation will be approached. 


[At this point, a question was asked and 
answered in French.] 


Q. The Prime Minister, in giving an ac- 
count of your discussions on the future of 
President Gorbachev, referred to these 
changes of both political and economic sur- 
vival. Do you, both of you, have any doubts 
of conscience about the changes of political 
or economic survival of Gorbachev? 


The President. In the first place, I think 
that’s a matter for the internal affairs of the 
Soviet Union to determine who’s going to 
be in control there. I think when Mr. Yelt- 
sin won that landslide victory and then 
came, at least speaking for the United 
States, came to the United States and spoke 
of new cooperation with Gorbachev, that 
was a good thing. I think—as I look at the 
situation, I think that is very much of a 
reassurance, if you will, that President Gor- 
bachev will be around as President of the 
Soviet Union. 


And so, we, for the United States, do not 
anticipate his demise in any way. And yet 
these matters, the final determination, obvi- 
ously should be for the people of the Soviet 
Union to determine. 


The Prime Minister. On that, when you 
have a country larger than the United 
States, with a population base larger than 
the United States, whose GNP is between 
30 and 35, 40 percent, perhaps, max, of that 
of the United States, you have a country in 
very serious trouble. Everybody knows that. 
Mr. Gorbachev happens to be President of 
that country whose system brought about 
the downfall of the economy. 


He is coming to London, in our judg- 
ment, the judgment of Canada, as a man 
who has demonstrated great leadership in- 
stincts and great leadership examples. His 
reaching out to the United States and recip- 
rocal responses has been very constructive 
and very helpful internationally. But he’s 
got very serious problems that can only be 
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addressed by fundamental reforms in his 
economy. And I suppose all we’re saying in 


| regard to the economic survival is that, 


indeed, unless there are strong moves to- 
wards a market economy within time- 
frames, it’s doubtful whether he can get it 
all done in a required period of time. 


So, the response to him, I think, from all 
of us will be constructive and helpful. He 
has more than proven his worth as a very 
impressive leader. But on this, we’re all 
from Missouri, and we've all got to be 
shown before—as I indicated elsewhere, 
we're not going to throw good money after 
bad. We want to help but we want to do it 
in a very constructive and appropriate way. 
And I think that’s the general attitude of 
most of the G-7 leaders. 

Thank you. Merci beaucoup. 


The President. Merci beaucoup. Un gran 
plaisir. Je practice mon frangais. How do 
you say “next time”? 


The Prime Minister. La prochaine fois. 
[Laughter] 


The President. La prochaine fois, je serai 
parfait en frangais. [Laughter] 

Q. Are you preparing for your Presiden- 
tial visit—— 


The President. ’'m thinking about going 
to London. 

Q. Mr. President, sanctions tomorrow—is 
that possible? 


Note: The President’s 87th news conference 
began at 7:18 p.m. in the indoor batting 
tunnel of the Skydome. The President and 
the Prime Minister later attended the base- 
ball All-Star game played at the Skydome. 
In the news conference, the following per- 
sons were referred to: State President F.W. 
de Klerk of South Africa; Foreign Minister 
Aleksandr Bessmertnykh of the Soviet 
Union; Mikhail A. Moiseyev, Chief of the 
General Staff of the Soviet Union; President 
Boris N. Yeltsin of the Republic of Russia; 
and President Mikhail Gorbachev of the 
Soviet Union. Following the game, the 
President returned to Washington, DC. 
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Proclamation 6313—To Modify 
Temporarily the Import Quota on 
Peanuts 


July 9, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Heading 9904.20.20 of the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule of the United States (HTS) 
provides that no more than 775,189 kilo- 
grams of peanuts described therein may be 
entered into the United States during any 
12-month period beginning August 1 in any 
year. This limitation was proclaimed by the 
President in Proclamation No. 3019 of June 
8, 1953 (18 FR 3361), and was modified in 
subsequent proclamations, under the au- 
thority of section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, as amended (the 1933 
Act) (7 U.S.C. 624). 

2. On the basis of the investigation and 
report of the United States International 
Trade Commission, which conducted an in- 
vestigation into this matter pursuant to sec- 
tion 22 of the 1933 Act, I find and declare 
that changed circumstances require a quan- 
tity of 100 million pounds (45,359,702 kilo- 
grams) of peanuts to be permitted entry 
during the quota period ending July 31, 
1991, as hereinafter proclaimed, to carry 
out the purposes of section 22. I also find 
and declare that the entry of such quanti- 
ties of peanuts, under the conditions herein- 
after proclaimed, will not render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere 
with, the price support program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture with respect to 
peanuts. 

3. Section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
as amended (the Trade Act) (19 U.S.C. 
2483), requires the President, from time to 
time, as appropriate, to embody in the HTS 
the substance of the relevant provisions of 
that Act, and of other acts affecting import 
treatment, and actions taken thereunder, 
including the removal, modification, con- 
tinuance, or imposition of any import re- 
striction. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to section 
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22 of the 1933 Act and section 604 of the 
Trade Act, do hereby proclaim: 

(1) In order to modify temporarily the 
import quota on peanuts of the type de- 
scribed in HTS heading 9904.20.20 and to 
facilitate its administration: 

(a) Heading 9904.20.20 of the HTS is 
modified by striking out the quota quantity 
“775,189” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“45,359,702”; and 

(b) The following new note 5 is added to 
the U.S. Notes to subchapter IV of chapter 
99 of the HTS: 

“5. Peanuts.— 

No peanuts provided for in heading 
9904.20.20, other than peanuts blanched or 
otherwise prepared or preserved, shall be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, through July 31, 1991, unless 
the following certificates (or a bond for 
their production) for such peanuts are filed 
with the appropriate customs officer at the 
time of such entry or withdrawal: 

(a) A certificate issued by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture attesting to 
the fact that the peanuts meet the 
requirements as to quality, size, and 
wholesomeness that are specified in 
the Outgoing Quality Regulation— 
1990 Crop Peanuts (7 CFR 998.200), 
and 

(b) A certificate issued by a U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture laboratory or 
a designated laboratory approved by 
the Peanut Administrative Commit- 
tee attesting to the fact that the pea- 
nuts tested ‘negative’ as to aflatoxin.”. 

(2) In order to restore the previous quota 
quantity for such peanuts, HTS heading 
9904.20.20 is modified by striking out the 
quota quantity “45,359,702” and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “775,189”, and U.S. note 
5 to subchapter IV of chapter 99 of the 
HTS is deleted. 

(3Xa) The modifications made by para- 
graph (1) of this proclamation shall be effec- 
tive with respect to articles entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after the date of publication of 
this proclamation in the Federal Register. 

(b) The modifications made by paragraph 
(2) of this proclamation shall be effective 
with respect to articles entered, or with- 





drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after August 1, 1991. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and six- 
teenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:56 p.m., July 9, 1991) 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces 
in Europe 

July 9, 1991 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe (CFE). The Treaty includes the fol- 
lowing documents, which are integral parts 


thereof: the Protocol on Existing Types 
(with an Annex thereto), the Protocol on 
Aircraft Reclassification, the Protocol on Re- 
duction, the Protocol on Helicopter Recate- 
gorization, the Protocol on Information Ex- 
change (with an Annex on Format), the Pro- 
tocol on Inspection, the Protocol on the 
Joint Consultative Group, and the Protocol 
on Provisional Application. The Treaty, to- 
gether with the Protocols, was signed at 
Paris on November 19, 1990. I transmit 
also, for the information of the Senate, the 
Report of the Department of State on the 
Treaty. 

In addition, I transmit herewith, for the 
information of the Senate, six documents 
associated with, but not part of, the Treaty 
that are relevant to the Senate’s consider- 
ation of the Treaty: Statement by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, dated June 14, 
1991; Statement by the Government of the 
United States of America, dated June 14, 
1991, responding to the Statement by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (State- 
ments identical in content were made by 
the 20 other signatory states on the same 
date. Copies of these Statements are also 
transmitted.); Declaration by the Govern- 
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ment of the Federal Republic of Germany 
on the Personnel Strength of German 
Armed Forces, dated November 19, 1990; 
Declaration of the States Parties to the 
Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe With Respect to Personnel 
Strength, dated November 19, 1990; Decla- 
ration of the States Parties to the Treaty on 
Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 
With Respect to Land-Based Naval Aircraft, 
dated November 19, 1990; and Statement 
by the Representative of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to the Joint Con- 
sultative Group, dated June 14, 1991. The 
first two Statements are legally binding and 
constitute a separate international agree- 
ment, while the latter four documents rep- 
resent political commitments. 

The CFE Treaty is the most ambitious 
arms control agreement ever concluded. 
The complexities of negotiating a treaty in- 
volving 22 nations and tens of thousands of 
armaments spread over an area of more 
than two and a half million square miles 
were immense. Difficult technical issues 
such as definitions, counting rules, methods 
for destroying reduced equipment, and in- 
spection rights were painstakingly negotiat- 
ed. : 

The Treaty is the first conventional arms 
control agreement since World War II. It 
marks the first time in history that Europe- 
an nations, together with the United States 
and Canada, have agreed to reduce and nu- 
merically limit their land-based convention- 
al military equipment, especially equipment 
necessary to conduct offensive operations. 
Significantly, the reductions will eliminate 
the overwhelming Soviet numerical advan- 
tage in conventional armaments that has ex- 
isted in Europe for more than 40 years. The 
Treaty’s limits enhance stability by ending 
force disparities, and they limit the capabil- 
ity for launching surprise attack and initiat- 
ing large-scale offensive action in Europe. 

The Treaty contains a wide-ranging veri- 
fication regime. Under this regime, in 
which intrusive on-site inspection comple- 
ments national technical means to monitor 
compliance, ground and air forces of the 
participting states in the area of application 
of the Treaty will be subject to inspection, 
either at declared sites or with challenge 
inspections. The Treaty also provides for a 
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detailed information exchange on the com- 
mand organization of each participating 
state’s land, air, and air defense forces as 
well as information about the number and 
location of each participating state’s military 
equipment, subject to the limitations and 
other provisions of the Treaty. This infor- 
mation will be updated periodically and as 
significant changes to such data and reduc- 
tions of equipment take place. 

The military equipment to be reduced 
and limited consists of battle tanks, armored 
combat vehicles, artillery, attack helicop- 
ters, and combat aircraft in service with the 
conventional armed forces of the States Par- 
ties in Europe from the Atlantic to the 
Urals. Inclusion of the Baltic military dis- 
trict within the area of application of the 
Treaty ensures that the Treaty’s limits apply 
comprehensively to all Soviet forces within 
the area. This does not represent any 
change in the long-standing U.S. policy of 
nonrecognition of the forcible incorporation 
of the Baltic States into the Soviet Union. 
At the conclusion of the 40-month reduc- 
tion period, the numerical limits on this 
equipment in the area of application for 
each group of participating states will be as 
follows: 20,000 battle tanks, 30,000 armored 
combat vehicles, 20,000 pieces of artillery, 
2,000 attack helicopters, and 6,800 combat 
aricraft. All military equipment subject to 
and in excess of these limits that was in the 
area of application at the time of Treaty 
signature or entry into force (whichever 
amount is greater) must be destroyed or, 
within specified limits, converted to non- 
military or other purposes. Subceilings are 
established for specific geographical zones 
within the area of application, the purpose 
of these being to thin out forces on the 
central front while forestalling buildups in 
the flank areas. Under the so-called “suffi- 
ciency rule” of the Treaty, no State Party 
may hold more than approximately one- 
third of the total amount of equipment in 
these five categories permitted within the 
area of application as a whole. 

Above and beyond eliminating force dis- 
parities and limiting the capability for 
launching large-scale offensive action, the 
CFE Treaty will be of major importance in 
laying the indispensable foundation for the 
post-Cold War security architecture in 
Europe. Only with this foundation in place 
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can we move from a European security 
order based on confrontation to one based 
on cooperation. 

I believe that the CFE Treaty is in the 
best interests of the United States and rep- 
resents an important step in defining the 
new security regime in Europe. It achieves 
unprecedented arms _ reductions that 
strengthen U.S., Canadian, and European 
security. Therefore, I urge the Senate to 
give early and favorable consideration to 
the Treaty and its related Protocols and An- 
nexes, and to give advice and consent to its 
ratification. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 9, 1991. 


Message to the Congress Reporting on 
the Economic Sanctions Against Libya 


July 9, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

1. I hereby report to the Congress on the 
developments since my last report of Janu- 
ary 11, 1991, concerning the national emer- 
gency with respect to Libya that was de- 
clared in Executive Order No. 12543 of Jan- 
uary 7, 1986. This report is submitted pur- 
suant to section 40l(c) of the National 
Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c); section 
204(c) of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (“IEEPA”), 50 U.S.C. 
1703(c); and section 505(c) of the Interna- 
tional Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 

2. Since my last report on January 11, 
1991, the Libyan Sanctions Regulations (the 
“Regulations”) 31 C.F.R. Part 550, adminis- 
tered by the Office of Foreign Assets Con- 
trol (“FAC”) of the Department of the 
Treasury, have been amended. This amend- 
ment, published on May 6, 1991, 56 FR 
20541, adds an appendix to the Regulations 
containing a list of organizations deter- 
mined to be within the term “Government 
of Libya” (Specially Designated Nationals of 
Libya). A copy of this amendment is at- 
tached. Since January 11, 1991, there have 
been no amendments or changes to orders 
of the Department of Commerce or the De- 





partment of Transportation implementing 
aspects of Executive Order No. 12543 relat- 
ing to exports from the United States and 
air transportation, respectively. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC made 15 decisions with respect to ap- 
plications for licenses to engage in transac- 
tions under the Regulations, as well as 4 
amendments to previously issued licenses. 
Several of these licenses were issued to 
former employees of the People’s Commit- 
tee for Students of the Socialist People’s 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, also known as the 
PCLS, to permit them to engage in court 
actions against the PCLS to recover salary, 
severance pay, and other unpaid benefits. 

4. Various enforcement actions men- 
tioned in previous reports continue to be 
pursued, and investigations of possible viola- 
tions of the Libyan sanctions were initiated. 
The recent amendment to the Regulations 
listing organizations determined to be Spe- 
cially Designated Nationals (“SDNs”) of 
Libya publicly identifies organizations locat- 
ed outside Libya that have been deter- 
mined by FAC to be owned or controlled 
by, or acting on behalf of, the Government 
of Libya. For purposes of the Regulations, 
all dealings with the organizations listed 
will be considered dealings with the Gov- 
ernment of Libya. All unlicensed transac- 
tions with these persons, or in property in 
which they have an interest, are prohibited. 
The initial listing of 48 Libyan SDNs is not 
intended as a static list, but will be aug- 
mented from time to time as additional or- 
ganizations or individuals owned or con- 
trolled by, or acting on behalf of, the Gov- 
ernment of Libya are identified. 

5. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 
December 15, 1990, through June 14, 1991, 
that are directly attributable to the exercise 
of powers and authorities conferred by the 
declaration of the Libyan national emergen- 
cy are estimated at $254,700. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (particularly in the 
Office of Foreign Assets Control, the Office 
of the General Counsel, and the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service), the Department of State, and 
the Department of Commerce. 

6. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Libya, such as support for terrorism 
and international destabilization and the 
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pursuit of offensive weapons systems, par- 
ticularly chemical weapons, continue to 
pose an unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the national security and foreign policy of 
the United States. I shall continue to exer- 
cise the powers at my disposal to apply eco- 
nomic sanctions against Libya as long as 
those measures are appropriate, and will 
continue to report periodically to the Con- 
gress on significant developments as re- 
quired by law. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 9, 1991. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention for a North Pacific Marine 
Science Organization 


July 9, 1991 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Convention for a North 
Pacific Marine Science Organization 
(PICES), which was done at Ottawa on De- 
cember 12, 1990, and signed by the United 
States on May 28, 1991. I transmit also, for 
the information of the Senate, the report by 
the Department of State with respect to the 
Convention. 


I believe that the new organization to be 
created by the Convention will contribute 
significantly to understanding the role of 
the ocean in global change as well as ad- 
dress other pressing scientific problems in 
the northern North Pacific Ocean region. 
Since understanding global change is one of 
my highest scientific priorities, I believe 
that it is very important that the United 
States ratify the Convention in time to par- 
ticipate formally in the initial work of the 
organization. 


PICES would advance scientific knowl- 
edge of the region’s interactions between 
the ocean, atmosphere, and land, their role 
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in and response to global weather and cli- 
mate change, impacts on flora, fauna, eco- 
systems, and their uses, and responses to 
human activities, filling the current need 
for such coordination and cooperation in 
scientific research in the region. This may 
include: 


regional aspects of some global change 
research; 


research on living resources and their 
ecosystems, broader than traditional 
fisheries research, resulting in a sound 
scientific basis for taking living resor- 
uce management decisions (although 
PICES itself would not deal with man- 
agement); 


research on pollution and environmen- 
tal quality; and 


other research that requires broad co- 
ordination and an interdiciplinary ap- 
proach, including identification of 
pressing research problems and plan- 
ning research programs, developing 
and cooredinating multinational re- 
search projects, promoting exchange of 
scientific data and information, and or- 
ganizing scientific workshops and sym- 
posia. 


Canada, the People’s Republic of China, 
Japan, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and the United States cooperated in 
the development of the Convention, which 
will enter into force following ratification, 
acceptance, or approval by three of the pos- 
sible five signatory States. It is anticipated 
that the Convention will enter into force 
before the end of 1992. A few non-signatory 
nations are expected to accede to the Con- 
vention after it has entered into force. 


I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion and give its advice and consent to rati- 
fication. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 9, 1991. 
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Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Report on Conservation and Use of 
Petroleum and Natural Gas in Federal 
Facilities 

July 9, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 403(c) of the Pow- 
erplant and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 1978, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 8373(c)), I hereby 
transmit the twelfth annual report describ- 
ing Federal actions with respect to the con- 
servation and use of petroleum and natural 
gas in Federal facilities, which covers calen- 
dar year 1990. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 9, 1991. 


Memorandum on the Combined 
Federal Campaign 


July 9, 1991 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 

This has been a special year for all Ameri- 
cans. We have experienced a coming to- 
gether, a rebirth of patriotism and service 
to the Nation. Whether speaking of Desert 
Storm or the Thousand Points of Light, I 
am reminded daily that Federal employees 
have been in the forefront making magnifi- 
cent contributions. In this regard, the Com- 
bined Federal Campaign is an avenue 
through which thousands of Federal em- 
ployees voluntarily express their concern 
for others. It is also very gratifying and re- 
warding for those of us in top-level positions 
to be a part of this important and purpose- 
ful endeavor by taking on leadership roles 
in the Combined Federal Campaign. 

I am delighted to tell you that Secretary 
of Labor Lynn Martin and Martin L. Allday, 
Chairman, Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission, have agreed to serve as co- 
chairs of the 1991 Combined Federal Cam- 
paign of the National Capital Area. I am 
asking that you support Secretary Martin 
and Chairman Allday by personally serving 
as chairman of the campaign in your agency 
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and appointing a top official as your vice 
chairman. 

Your commitment and visible support 
will help to guarantee a successful cam- 
paign this year. Together, we must do ev- 
erything we can to encourage Federal em- 
ployees everywhere to do their part in sup- 
port of the 1991 Combined Federal Cam- 
paign. 


George Bush 


Remarks on the Termination of 
Economic Sanctions Against South 
Africa and a News Conference 
July 10, 1991 


The President. Let me begin with a state- 
ment, and then I will take a few questions. 

First, let me state that apartheid must be 
eliminated. We’ve worked with the nations 
of the world to bring an end to this system 
of racial prejudice by every means possible. 
Political and economic pressure had been 
brought against the Government of South 
Africa by the United States and by other 
nations for the last several years. Progress 
has been slow and often painful. But 
progress has definitely been made. 

During the last 2 years, we’ve seen a pro- 
found transformation in the situation in 
South Africa. Since coming to office in 
1989, President de Klerk has repealed the 
legislative pillars of apartheid and opened 
up the political arena to prepare the way 
for constitutional negotiations. As I’ve said 
on several occasions, I really firmly believe 
that this progress is irreversible. 

Much remains to be done; let’s be very 
clear on that point. But I’ve been impressed 
with the commitment by President de 
Klerk, by Nelson Mandela, by Chief Buthe- 
lezi and many others to continue to build a 
constitutional democracy in South Africa. 
We will use all available means to encour- 
age this process through to its successful 
conclusion. 

The Congress anticipated this situation in 
what is known as the Comprehensive Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1986, which placed eco- 
nomic sanctions against South Africa. That 
law anticipated the benefit of lifting these 
sanctions as a means of encouraging the 


Government of South Africa and the people 
of South Africa to continue the progress 
that has been made in eliminating apart- 
heid. 

I have, today, just signed and issued an 
Executive order terminating the sanctions 
against South Africa. And in doing so, based 
on a recommendation from _ Secretary 
Baker, I have determined that the South 
African Government has met all five of the 
conditions for these sanctions to end as set 
forth very clearly in the act. 

In other measures, sanctions including 
the arms embargo and restrictions on our 
ability to support South Africa at the IMF 
are unaffected. These other sanctions 
remain in effect. 

This morning I talked just now to Nelson 
Mandela—a fairly long talk with him to tell 
him personally of the commitment by the 
people of the United States to support 
equality in South Africa. I told him of my 
personal belief that lifting the sanctions at 
this time is the right thing to do in order to 
encourage continued change in his country, 
to help provide a more stable and dynamic 
economy in which the blacks of South 
Africa can participate. 

Tomorrow I intend to call President de 
Klerk to indicate to him that we expect the 
progress he. has made so far to continue. 
Incidentally, on the Mandela call, we’ve 
been in reasonably frequent touch, and I 
told him that certainly that consultation will 
certainly continue. And he seemed to be 
understanding and pleased about that. 

The peaceful transition to the new South 
Africa will not occur in a vacuum. South 
Africa must achieve full economic health 
through a strong rate of growth if it is to 
meet the expectations of all South Africans 
for a better life. The end of sanctions on 
trade and investment will encourage this 
process. And we hope that State and local 
governments and private institutions in the 
United States will take note of our action 
and act accordingly to help build a new 
South Africa, to help build employment op- 
portunity in South Africa. 

And so, my appeal here and my appeal at 
this G-7 meeting that I’m fixing to go to 
will be that we all must help now. And I’m 
therefore directing that our assistance to 
black South Africans be doubled from its 
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present level of $40 million, and these 
funds will be used to expand our efforts to 
prepare black South Africans to participate 
fully in the revitalization of their economy 
and to help meet the most pressing needs 
of blacks in the areas of housing and educa- 
tion. 

This is a moment in history which many 
believed would never be attained. But 
we’ve done so through the efforts of many 
people in South Africa and around the 
world. And in that sense, this is a time for 
reflection and it’s also a time when all who 
care about the future of South Africa, as I 
do, should rededicate themselves to stay the 
course in the interest of peace and democ- 
racy. There has been dramatic change. The 
law says when the five conditions are met 
the sanctions will come off. I’ve signed that 
today. But all is not totally well there, and 
we will continue to be actively involved, as 
actively involved as we can be. 

So, that is my statement, and now I'll 
refer to Tom Raum [Associated Press] for 
the first question. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any con- 
cerns or reservations that in moving now to 
remove the sanctions you might actually 
have the effect of undermining some of the 
progress that has been made rather than 
helping? 

The President. | had no flexibility in con- 
sidering that, but my view is we will not be 
undermining the progress. Sometimes one 
wants to recognize the changes, the very 
constructive changes, that have taken place 
and then see what the next step is. And in 
my view, the mandate by Congress is a 
proper one, and I think now that our role 
should be encouraging consultation be- 
tween the parties—all of them, be it Buthe- 
lezi, Mandela, de Klerk—to see that the 
progress made can be built upon. So, I don’t 
have any thoughts like that at all. 

Q. May I follow up, sir? What do you say 
to groups like the NAACP and Amnesty 
International, and even House Speaker 
Tom Foley, that all the five conditions have 
not been met and there are, in fact, still 
political prisoners in South Africa? 

The President. 1 say to him—well, as a 
matter of fact, under our definition, there 
are not. Mr. Mandela pointed out to me 
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that under different definitions of the pris- 
oner—what can constitute a prisoner— 
there may be people that are prisoner. 
Under the way the Congress defined pris- 
oner—and I’m going to refer these techni- 
cal questions to Secretary Cohen, who has 
done a fantastic job on all of this—we are 
complying fully. But in terms of how I re- 
spond to critics on this, I say, look, one, 
we’re complying with the law you people 
wrote, and secondly, I happen to think it’s 
the right thing to do. I believe that this will 
result in more progress towards racial 
equity instead of less, and certainly in more 
economic opportunity rather than less. So 
the time has come to do it. 

Q. Mr. President, are you willing now to 
acknowledge that you were wrong on the 
question of sanctions—— 

The President. No. 

Q. —which you opposed? And you 
seem to think that they’re pretty good for 
Iran and Iraq. 

The President. The answer is no. 

Q. You think none of this progress came 
as a result of our tightening the screws? 

The President. Well, I can’t say that, no. 
In fairness, I can’t say that none came as a 
result of that. But I think what really 
turned the difference is when South Africa 
came in with a new regime and they decid- 
ed to move forward. But I don’t think it 
was strictly because they wanted to get rid 
of two sanctions while others remain. 

Q. Well, it wasn’t a question, it was a 
mammoth change in the whole society. 

The President. No question. No question 
about it. But you’re saying, do I credit sanc- 
tions totally, and the answer is no. 

Q. I didn’t say totally. 

The President. Well, I did. [Laughter] 


Supreme Court Nominee 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Mitchell said a 
couple of days ago that he thought that you 
believed in quotas for everyone but yourself 
and everyone but Supreme Court nomina- 
tions; he was referring to your nomination 
of Judge Thomas to the Supreme Court. 
And his remark seems to reflect some wide- 
spread disbelief that Judge Thomas’s race 
had nothing to do with his choice. And I 
wondered if you might take another crack 
at that question, sir. 
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The President. 1 was trying to think if 
Senator Mitchell—where he was when 
Lyndon Johnson put Marshall on the Court. 
I can’t remember whether he accused 
Lyndon Johnson of a quota. I don’t think he 
was in Congress then, but it would be inter- 
esting to go back and look at it in history. I 
don’t think he said it was a quota. In my 
view, this isn’t a quota appointment. I said 
up there in Maine, and I still feel—I feel 
more strongly than ever that it is the right 
thing at the right time, to use an expression 
that Lyndon himself used. 

And so, we’re taking on some water on 
this, a littlke—few shots. But I have an 
innate confidence that this man will be con- 
firmed. And the reason he will be is that he 
deserves to be confirmed. I don’t want to 
take too much time on this answer, but out 
there when I mentioned this in Missouri the 
other day, on the Fourth of July, there was 
a unanimous response from the people in 
terms of support—Missouri—support for 


this man. So, I think it will be well-re- 
ceived—is well-received. 

Q. Well, quota or not, sir, can you really 
say that his race had nothing to do with the 


selection? 

The President. 1 think I indicated up in 
Maine that so much the better. But I’m not 
going to say it’s a quota appointment. I 
don’t believe that one seat should be as- 
signed to one group of any kind. 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask about 
another appointment. Do you plan to nomi- 
nate Alan Greenspan for a second term as 
Chairman of the Fed? 

The President. | have a very high regard 
for him. And I want to announce a decision 
on that very soon. 

Q. When will that be coming, sir? 

The President. Can’t help you on the 
exact timing. I’ve got a very busy sched- 
ule—please, terribly busy. [Laughter] I’m 
trying to go to Europe, and we’re canceling 
all kinds of—really, it is hectic around here. 
But it is a key—it’s a jungle out there—it is 
a very important appointment. And I think 
some of these stories, these understandable 
kind of couch-analysis stories on what we’re 
doing about Alan Greenspan is ridiculous. 
I’ve expressed a high regard for him before; 
I'll express a high regard for him here. The 


thing doesn’t come up until mid-August, I 
believe. Because there’s been some kind of 
ugly speculation, I’d like to move very soon 
on it. But you do have an influence on 
timing things, not you but everybody out 
there. 


Central Intelligence Agency Director 
Nominee 


Q. On another appointment, Mr. Gates 
for the CIA. According to the testimony 
yesterday from Mr. Fiers, both Casey and 
Gates’ subordinate apparently, Clair 
George, apparently did know about the 
Iran-contra affair before Mr. Gates acknowl- 
edges that he knew. Does this new informa- 
tion give you any pause at all and do you 
think that it may imperil his nomination? 

The President. Absolutely none. Absolute- 
ly none. It gives me a chance to reaffirm 
fully, totally, my complete support for this 
outstanding individual who will be con- 
firmed and who will be a great Director of 
Central Intelligence. So, it really hasn’t— 
and all I’ve seen about it was some reports 
in, I think it was, today’s paper. But I didn’t 
see anything in just reading the paper that 
would lessen my confidence in Gates or in 
any way implicate Gates in something that 
was not right. 

Q. Did you discuss it specifically with 
him—what transpired? 

The President. With Bob? Well, only this 
morning to say, hey, you’re my man, I’m all 
for you, and don’t let them get you down. 
Because he’s good. And he’ll be outstanding 
to be the Director of Central Intelligence. 

Q. Sir, whether you’re right or wrong, are 
you concerned what blacks and other mi- 
norities may think about some of your 
recent decisions as a trend? 

The President. Yes. 

Civil Rights 

Q. You're lifting sanctions on South 
Africa; you’ve chosen a Supreme Court 
nominee who, although black himself, is un- 
popular among a lot of civil rights organiza- 
tions; and you’ve got a Senator in your own 
party, John Danforth, who says this White 
House, Mr. Sununu in particular, is too rigid 
on a civil rights compromise. If you were a 
black or a member of a minority, wouldn’t 
you think that George Bush is getting away 
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from Lee Atwater’s idea of reaching out to 
blacks? 

The President. Yes, Yll be honest with 
you, I would. Because if I believed every- 
thing you cited, I would be concerned 
about that. But I think that we will prevail. 
Frankly, I think Clarence Thomas’ appoint- 
ment is a good—will be well-received in the 
black community. You put it, I think, John 
[John Cochran, NBC News], in terms of 
how do some of these big organizations that 
think they speak for all blacks feel. And yes, 
there have been some concerns, and yes, 
I'd be concerned if constant criticism 
eroded what I feel is a commitment to civil 
rights here. But I think as you put down the 
appointment of an outstanding black to the 
Court and say that civil rights groups don’t 
like it is something that shows we’re not for 
civil rights, I’m very sorry, I would vehe- 
mently disagree with that. 

In terms of a civil rights bill, if they want 
to pass one, pass mine. Pass mine, now. And 
it moves against discrimination in the work- 
place. And you don’t hear anything about it 
because others want to do something that 
we can’t accept. And I’ve repeated over 
and over again what the problem is. But it’s 
a good civil rights bill, and if you can’t—I’d 
say to some of these critics out there, if you 
can’t take 100 steps, take 85, 89, and then 
let’s go back and reason together and try to 
get the rest done. 

What was the other point? 

Q. Well, let’s see—{laughter]. 

The President. Clarence Thomas. 

Q. South African sanctions. 

The President. South African sanctions. 
No, I think that will go over well. I think 
the Congress laid down the law. I am im- 
plementing the law. 

But your question was a different one. 
Your question is, do you get concerned? 

Q. The perception. 

The President. Yes, the perception. And, 
yes, I am concerned about that because I 
know what’s in my heart, I know what our 
record is, I know what I feel, and I know 
what I think is right. But if there’s a pound- 
ing away from leaders that claim to speak 
for all the black community, yes, it worries 
me. 

Q. Sir, just on the floor of the Senate 
today, Bill Bradley said this just a short time 
ago, speaking of George Bush: “In 1988, he 
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used the Willie Horton ad to divide white 
and black voters and appeal to fear. Now, 
based on your remarks about the 1991 civil 
rights bill, you have begun to do the same 
thing again.” That’s Bill Bradley. 

The President. Yes, | know, and I don’t 
like that. I don’t agree with it totally. I 
didn’t use any Willie Horton ad of that 
nature, either. That has become part of the 
liberal attempt to revise—what’s that state- 
ment they use up on Congress—I’d like to 
revise my remarks and—extend and revise 
my remarks. I mean, that’s just grossly 
unfair. 

The point on Willie Horton was not 
Willie Horton himself; the point was, do 
you believe in a furlough program that re- 
leases people from jail so they can go out 
and rape, pillage, and plunder again? That’s 
what the issue was. And thank God we’ve 
made some progress, incidently, in our Jus- 
tice Department on correcting that. 

But that’s part of the liberal litany. And 
yes, if it sinks in, John, this would concern 
me. But I think the American people are 
fair, and I think they know I want a civil 
rights bill. And I think they see that in ap- 
pointing Clarence Thomas—or nominating 
Clarence Thomas—that I’m trying to get 
the best person. If he’s black, we’re not 
going to discriminate against that. And he is 
the best, and he’s very good. But part of his 
problem is that he comes at some of these 
issues in a way a little different than a very 
liberal Senator from New Jersey would look 
at it. But he is a fair-minded guy, and he 
can take a look at this and decide on the 
merits. 

But I’ve made up my mind. But you’ve 
put your finger on something that does con- 
cern me because this tremendous—you 
know, this kind of drop, drop, drop of water 
on the rock could make a difference. But 
I’m going to take my case every chance I 
get—and this is a good opportunity right 
here—to black Americans and say, hey, 
listen, we’ve got a good record on civil 
rights and we’re going to continue it, and 
you ought to be rejoicing that we have a 
very able judge to be elevated to the Su- 
preme Court. 

And similarly on civil rights. We’ve got a 
good civil rights bill. Don’t listen to all 
these people out there that say it’s bad. Put 
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this one into effect. Let’s take a step togeth- 
er and try. But I’ve got to keep doing this, 
saying this, so people understand how I 
feel. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, one of the criticisms of 
lifting of sanctions is it will limit the influ- 
ence the U.S. has over continuing the end 
of apartheid. How do you answer that? And 
if you say that the U.S. can continue diplo- 
matic pressure, was there any success in the 
diplomatic area during the period the sanc- 
tions were in effect that you can point to? 

The President. 1 say sanctions continu- 
ing—some are. Some have been lifted. And 
we are going to continue to engage—con- 
sulting with Mr. Mandela. And we’re going 
to continue to be engaged in talking to 
Chief Buthelezi. And we’re going to contin- 
ue to be engaged by talking to Mr. de 
Klerk. In terms of can I point to something, 
I can only point to the real change in South 
Africa taking place because of Mr. de Klerk 
himself and some of his associates who have 
a very different approach to equity and 
race and to the elimination of apartheid 
than his predecessors. 

Somebody asked a question—I’m not sure 
of the answer I gave—I can’t say that sanc- 
tions had no effect, but I think far more 
important than sanctions was the fact that 
you had a forward-looking man of Mr. de 
Klerk’s stature who released Mr. Mandela 
from jail and decided to go forward in con- 
sultation. And I can’t say that Mr. de Klerk 
did that because of economic sanctions. 


Abortion 


Q. Mr. President, your domestic policy 
staff is looking at the title 10 regulations 
that affect whether doctors can mention 
abortion as an option for women who come 
to family planning clinics. Are you amena- 
ble to a compromise on this issue? 

The President. Listen, if some compro- 
mise can be worked out that I find accepta- 
ble, absolutely. 

Q. Well, could you describe the kind of 
compromise you might—— 

The President. No, 1 can’t describe it for 
you because I haven’t found such a compro- 
mise yet. My position is well-known, oft- 
stated, open, and I’m not going to change 
my fundamental position. Now, if some- 


thing can be worked out, can be resolved, 
so much the better. 


Iraq 


Q. The U.S. has had a couple of days now 
to analyze a 29-page document released by 
Saddam Hussein detailing Iraq’s nuclear 
holdings. Are you convinced at this point 
that he’s come clean, or do you think 
he’s—— 

The President. No. 

Q. Do you think he’s still hiding a nuclear 
weapons capability? And what can the U.S. 
do about it? 

The President. The answer to your ques- 
tions are nope and yep. No, I am not con- 
vinced that it’s total. And yes, I do feel that 
there’s still reason to believe that he is 
hiding and has not come totally clean. 

Now, do I view this step favorably, his 
confessing to that which he has denied over 
and over again? Yes, I think that’s progress. 
But we will be watching this very carefully. 
I’ve been having consultations with lead- 
ers—already two major leaders around the 
world, Mulroney yesterday, Mubarak today. 
I'll be talking to others in the next day or 
two about this Iraq situation. 

And I am anticipating a unanimous view 
that we’ve got to keep our eyes wide open 
and not be lulled by some letter or some 
very belated offering from Saddam Hussein 
that he is now willing to do that which he 
should have done a long time ago. So, I’ve 
very skeptical, but I would have to say that 
the letter is progress. And I am convinced 
that the coalition and the major countries 
that we’ve been dealing with on this will be 
looking at the problem the same way I am. 

When you're dealing with nuclear, when 
you're dealing with proliferation of nuclear 
in the area, that is a subject that really gets 
people’s attention. Some other deviation by 
Saddam Hussein might have been less unit- 
ing of coalition forces and other forces 
around the world. But when you’re dealing 
with hiding and cheating and lying on nu- 
clear matters, I think almost every country 
is very, very concerned. 

Q. A followup, please. Prior to the war 
with Iraq, you expressed concern that 
Saddam Hussein may not be getting the 
message from the United States that the 
U.S. was serious in turning back the aggres- 
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sion. He was pretty quick to react this time 
around, after there were reports that you 
refused to rule out military action. Do you 
think he got the message this time? 

The President. 1 certainly—put it this 
way—I’m hopeful that he got the message 
because we’re deadly serious. And I do still 
believe, Jim [Jim Miklaszewski, NBC News], 
that part of the massive miscalculation last 
year was, one, he didn’t believe it and, two, 
he believed that if we did, hypothetically, if 
use of force would come, that he in some 
way would prevail. And I think he’s dis- 
abused now on both points. 

So, I would hope that our enhanced 
credibility that I keep referring to, along 
with the enhanced credibility of our sup- 
portive allies, might have made the differ- 
ence in this instance. But I wish I could tell 
you I felt it was all done. 

Q. Mr. President, did we miscalculate by 
not taking out Iraq’s nuclear capability 
when our bombers were flying? 

The President. Well, I think we took out a 
lot of Iraq’s nuclear capability when our 
bombers were flying. The question is how 
do you—how can you certify, when your 
objective is to get Saddam Hussein out of 
Kuwait, that you have also taken care of 
this collateral and very important problem? 
And I don’t think that we—I think we can 
certify that the program has been set back 
a long, long ways. 

I couldn’t help but think back to those 
dreadful days of debate and turmoil in this 
country before the successful conclusion of 
Desert Storm, with many thinking when we 
talked about an Iraqi nuclear capability that 
we were just throwing up that as a smoke- 
screen to try to enhance our action or to 
give us another reason for which to act 
against this tyrant. And now people are 
saying, hey, they may have been on to 
something here. And so, it wasn’t an objec- 
tive to destroy that, but it worked out that 
we did take out a great deal of his nuclear 
capability. 

The problem is that under the latest reso- 
lutions, second-to-last resolution I believe it 
is, 679 of the United Nations—looking for 
help here and not getting any—{laughter|— 
that under that resolution it is very clear 
that this should all be abandoned. And he 
said, I don’t have any of this. Then we show 
him through briefing of the United Nations 
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Security Council that he’s got it. “Oh, yes, 
but, well, I’ve been obfuscating’—I don’t 
know how you say that in Arabic—{/augh- 
ter|—but he’s been obfuscating, which I say 
is lying, and then comes forward and says 
here is what I’m going to do. So, we’re 
certainly skeptical about this. 

Q. If I can follow that, sir, there appar- 
ently are inspections underway now. Are 
you going to be able to assure the world it 
is all gone? 

The President. No. But we are going to 
try to be able to assure the world that it is 
all gone. But when you’re burying compo- 
nent parts off in the desert somewhere, in 
somebody’s attic or somebody’s basement in 
downtown Baghdad, if that’s what’s happen- 
ing, it is pretty hard to certify that. But 
what we want to do is set up a mechanism 
so whenever there’s any eviderice of intelli- 
gence that is even a hint of his violation of 
these U.N. resolutions, we must be satisfied, 
the international community must be satis- 
fied, the U.N. must be satisfied that that 
equipment has been destroyed. 

So, what’s happened is that once again 
through these incidents it has been pointed 
out that he’ll go to any end to do those 
things which he’s not supposed to do. I 
again come back to the letter, hope it’s 
positive. But it’s like Missouri—show me. 
I’m from Missouri; we’ve got to see exactly 
what’s going on. 

You already had a question. Charles 
[Charles Bierbauer, Cable News Network]. 

Q. Mr. President, you were meeting, I 
believe, this morning with Secretary: 

The President. Last two. Really, these are 
the last two. And then we’ve got Secretary 
Cohen, who’s going to go into all the tech- 
nical details on the question of South Africa 
and, I might say parenthetically, who has 
done a superb job himself on handling 
South Africa. He wasn’t there the other day 
when we had our ceremony honoring those 
who helped with the question of Ethiopia. 
Not only is he interested in the Horn, the 
south of this, but he’s done a great job on 
all these African questions—Angola and 
many others. So, I hope you will save some 
of these technical ones for him. 

Charles, and then we’re going to end 
here. 
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Military Base Closings 


Q. You met, I believe this morning, with 
Secretary Cheney to discuss base closings. 
Have you signed off on that? He’s called it a 
good package. 

The President. Yes, 1 signed the letter to 
the Commission and I signed the forward- 
ing of the Commission report with a total 
acceptance of the Commission report— 
signed the transmittal of that, if you will, to 
the United States Congress. 

Q. Is it enough? Would you like to see it 
go further? 

The President. No, I think for now it’s 
proper. I think they did their work without 
any reference to politics. Anytime you close 
a base someplace you’re going to have 
people in that district or that State raise 
cain about it. And I can understand that. 

But this commission has served without 
political motivation; and the report, I am 
satisfied, is without political bias or motiva- 
tion. So, I sent the committee forward 
largely based on the enthusiastic accept- 
ance, obviously, of the Pentagon on this, 
because it comes under the heading of their 
business and gets into what I was talking 
about yesterday, the need for a balanced 
and structured force with less money being 
spent on it. 


Iraq 


Q. The Iraq situation is still a bee in your 
bonnet here. Six months after the war, 
Saddam Hussein is still making trouble. It’s 
not the same kind of trouble, but it is still a 
problem. What’s your attitude now about 
dealing with this outlaw you’ve surrounded? 
Is he going to be trouble for you now for a 
long time to come? How do you approach 
this? Do you reason with him all of a 
sudden, after having caught him? What’s 
your feeling about it? 

The President. No. No, I don’t see any 
room to reason with him as long as he is in 
violation of any of these—I’ll put it this 
way—as long as any of the United Nations 
sanctions remain unfulfilled. And even 
beyond that, I don’t think, given his total 
lack of any kind of—put it this way—I don’t 
think that his behavior merits any kind of 
formal treatment by the United States, or 
informal treatment. We cannot have normal 
relations with Iraq—normal relations—as 
long as this man is in power. 


And for my part, I want to see the eco- 
nomic sanctions kept on. I keep going back 
to the “let sanctions work”—do you remem- 
ber that cry? If we had let sanctions work 
back there, we would have had the coali- 
tion fall apart and the main objective would 
have been totally unmet. That man would 
still be sitting in Kuwait and would have 
been threatening further—who knows what 
he would have been doing to Saudi Arabia? 
So, he’s still there. And he’s there with a 
bloodier hand. And we will not have 
normal relations as long as he’s there. But 
we are determined to continue to work 
through the United Nations to see these res- 
olutions fulfilled. 

And let me add another one, because I 
now sense a little hue and cry going up in 
some quarters about food and medicine. 
The United Nations resolutions provide for 
being able to ship food and medicine into 
this country. What it doesn’t provide for is 
having food shipped in there and then sent 
off to the Baath Party cadres up in Tikrit. It 
doesn’t provide for taking the food out of 
the mouths of the hungry children or the 
medicine away from the people and giving 
it to the army. And once again, this whole 
diversion is another reason that I feel as 
strongly as I do that there will not be 
normal relations with Saddam Hussein ever 
again. 

But again, I’d like to repeat what I said 
before the war started: Our argument is not 
with the people of Iraq. It’s not even with 
other leaders in Iraq. We'd be perfectly 
willing to give the military another chance, 
provided Saddam Hussein was out of there 
and representations were made to the rest 
of the world as their willingness to abide by 
these U.N. resolutions and play by interna- 
tional law. But they’re not willing—under 
Saddam Hussein, it is most unlikely that any 
will ever believe him if he says that. 

So, that’s where we are. And I’m very 
concerned about it. And I still feel, as I said 
at a question yesterday, that certainly set- 
ting back that aggression on itself—the ob- 
jective, the main objective of the United 
Nations was worth it. But there are these 
residual problems that concern me, of 
course. 

Thank you all very, very much. 
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Note: The President’s 88th news conference 
began at 12:02 p.m. in the Briefing Room 
at the White House. In the news conference, 
the following persons were referred to: 
Nelson Mandela, head of the African Na- 
tional Congress; Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthe- 
lezi, chief minister of South Africa’s Kwa- 
Zulu Homeland and leader of the Inkatha 
Freedom Party; Herman J. Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs; Alan 
D. Fiers, Jr, former director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s covert operations in 
Central America; Clair E. George, former 
CIA deputy director for operations; William 
J. Casey, former Director of the CIA; Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein of Iraq; Prime Minis- 
ter Brian Mulroney of Canada; and Presi- 
dent Mohammed Hosni Mubarak of Egypt. 


Executive Order 12769— 
Implementation of Section 311(a) of 
the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act 


July 10, 1991 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, including the 
Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986 
(Public Law 99-440), as amended (“the 
Act”), and section 301 of title 3 of the 
United States Code, and having concluded 
that the Government of South Africa has 
taken all of the steps specified in section 
3l1l(a) of the Act, and, therefore, that title 
III and sections 501(c) and 504(b) of the Act 
have terminated, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Implementation of Section 
311(a) of the Act. All affected executive de- 
partments and agencies shall immediately 
take all steps necessary, consistent with the 
Constitution, to implement the termination 
of those sanctions which were imposed by 
title III and sections 501(c) and 504(b) of 
the Act. 

Sec. 2. Status of Prior Executive Order. 
Except as superseded by section 1 of this 
order, Executive Order No. 12571 of Octo- 
ber 27, 1986, “Implementation of the Com- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid ct,” shall 
remain in effect. Pursuant to this order, the 
Inter-Agency Coordinating Committee es- 
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tablished by section 12 of that order shall 
monitor the termination of those sanctions 
which were imposed by title III and sec- 
tions 501(c) and 504(b) of the Act. 

Sec. 3. Actions Taken and Proceedings 
Pending. This order shall not affect any 
action taken or proceeding pending and not 
finally concluded or determined on the ef- 
fective date of this order, or any action or 
proceeding based on any act committed 
prior to the effective date of this order, or 
any rights and duties that matured or pen- 
alties that were incurred prior to the effec- 
tive date of this order. 

Sec. 4. Revocation. Executive Order No. 
12532 of September 9, 1985, and Executive 
Order No. 12535 of October 1, 1985, which 
lapsed on September 9, 1987, pursuant to 
the provisions of sections 1622(d) and 1701 
of title 50 of the United States Code are 
hereby revoked. 

Sec. 5. Effective Date. This order shall be 
effective immediately. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 10, 1991. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:54 p.m., July 10, 1991] 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Defense Base Closure and 
Realignment Commission Report 


July 10, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the report of the De- 
fense Base Closure and Realignment Com- 
mission pursuant to section 2903 of Public 
Law 101-510; 104 Stat. 1810, accompanied 
by the Commission’s errata sheet submitted 
to me on July 9, 1991. 

I also hereby certify that I approve all the 
recommendations contained in the Com- 
mission’s report. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 10, 1991. 
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Remarks at the White House 
Conference on Library and Information 
Services 


July 10, 1991 


Thank you all very much for that wel- 
come, and may I thank our marvelous band 
over there who brought us the music. What 
a job they always do. And may I, at the 
outset of these comments, thank those who 
have served and worked so hard to make 
this successful event a _reality—Charles 
Reid, the Chairman of the White House 
Conference—{applause]}. I’m glad his fami- 
ly’s out there. [Laughter] Richard Akeroyd, 
the Cochairman; and Jean Curtis, Joseph 
Fitzsimmons, and all the rest of you out 
there who have participated in this very 
active and, I am told, successful conference. 
And welcome to all the State delegates out 
there. 

First, let me say I am delighted to be 
here. I just checked in with the boss of the 
East Wing of the White House—that is Bar- 
bara Pierce Bush—[/aughter|—and she was 
just so pleased with the response, and she is 
so intimately involved in the work of all of 
you, but of many of you specifically in this 
room. And I just wanted to say that I appre- 
ciate very much your kindness and courtesy 
to her. 

Since Presidents seem to get their own 
libraries—{laughter|—goes with the terri- 
tory—it’s nice not to worry that one of you 
will try to collect my overdue fines. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I’m proud of our country’s libraries. And 
you know, a member of my family wrote a 
book that’s available in most of them. Iron- 
ically, Millie is not allowed to get a library 
card. [Laughter] And there’s a great injus- 
tice and discrimination out there. [Laugh- 
ter] Incidentally, that book—it just shows 
you the power of books. That book, which 
was written to benefit Bar ara’s educational 
foundation—maybe she mentioned it this 
morning, I don’t know—but it is raised for 
that educational cause over $1,100,000. It 
shows you the power of books and the 
power of what can happen. And I know you 
all understand what I mean by that. 

You know, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
once gave his son James some advice that 
I’ve always tried to follow; sometimes I fail. 
To give a good speech, he said, you must 


“be sincere, you must be brief, and be 
seated.” [Laughter] Well, I promise to do all 
three, not because I’m not enthralled with 
the work of the conference but because to- 
morrow Barbara and I leave for Maine, 
where I will be receiving the Japanese 
Prime Minister—[applause]}—Kennebunk- 
port contingent over here—{/aughter|—and 
receive the Japanese Prime Minister and 
then go on—we both head abroad for the 
G-7 meeting and then on to Greece and 
Turkey. So, you’ve caught us at the begin- 
ning or at the end of a busy week, and the 
beginning of another one. 

But I am glad to be here with you today, 
because this magnificent event builds upon 
years of hard work. And let’s face it: the 
world has changed dramatically since the 
last White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services. The thirst for 
freedom has swept aside the acceptance of 
tyranny. New and amazing technologies 
have made ideas accessible to everyone. 
Books, faxes, computer disks, television 
broadcasts have simply shattered the reign 
of ignorance and created a whole new 
world of enterprise, competition, and with 
it, intellectual growth. 

So, you have come together from across 
this land to honor a common, exciting 
dream, the dream of making this the great- 
est nation that it can possibly be. 

Your poster captures beautifully the es- 
sence of this challenge. The background 
picture of the world emphasizes the fact 
that we now live in a world united by infor- 
mation highways and joined in productive 
competition. The three photographs super- 
imposed over that globe represent your 
three goals: literacy, productivity, and de- 
mocracy. An open book, surrounded by 
other books, reminds us that the quest for 
the future begins with literacy. And again, 
with great pride, Barbara has joined many 
of you, and she has devoted a great deal of 
time to this fundamental and important 
cause because, you see, she knows and you 
all know better than most Americans that 
to open a book is to open the doors of op- 
portunity. Illiteracy bars those doors, and it 
wastes our most precious resource, our 
minds. 

Second on your poster is a photo of a 
computer keyboard. Now, I can talk about 
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computers now. [Laughter] Marginally 
qualified to talk about computers now. 
[Laughter] But seriously, part of our educa- 
tion America 2000 strategy is that nobody is 
too old to learn, and I think it’s a very 
important concept. So, a couple of months 
ago I decided to keep up with our grand- 
children, not just in Nintendo, but I mean 
in trying to learn how to run one of these 
things. So, I started taking lessons. And it’s 
amazing, youngsters understand the tech- 
nology upon which our future rests, and 
we've got to rush to catch up with them. 

Technology can make us more productive 
as a society, and information technology 
arms us with unprecedented power. Our 
kids will need high-tech skills to compete in 
the global marketplace of the 21st century. 
And we already know they have the charac- 
ter: we’ve seen them create a computer in- 
dustry out of virtually nothing. And in the 
Gulf, we’ve seen them turn these sophisti- 
cated weapons into not what some would 
want us have believe are totally tools of 
destruction, in this instance, tools of libera- 
tion. And if we want to let our national 
spirit soar, we must cultivate ideas and 
knowledge. Perhaps no one will play a 
bigger role in setting the American spirit 
aloft than the very people in this room. 

You will help us explore and conquer a 
new electronic frontier. Already, these fiber 
optic cables carry billions of pieces of infor- 
mation in a wire as thin as a strand of hair. 
Satellite systems beam information around 
the world. Computers combine music and 
video and text for interactive teaching sys- 
tems, opening up whole new horizons for 
our fantastic teachers all across this country. 
And as I look at this, and I expect as you 
look at it, we recognize that this is just a 
beginning. 

The administration’s high performance 
computing and communications initiative 
proposes developing a national information 
network. Now, this network would offer 
high-speed computing capabilities to re- 
search and educational institutions. And it 
also would give experts the experience nec- 
essary to develop a broader, privately-oper- 
ated national information network. Such an 
infrastructure would allow all Americans to 
share quality information and entertain- 
ment when and where they want, and at a 
reasonable cost. 
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This amazing beginning equips us to take 
on the challenge of democracy, symbolized 
again in your poster by our Constitution. 
Thomas Jefferson once wrote, “A democrat- 
ic society depends upon an informed and 
educated citizenry.” Jefferson knew that 
education is not a trivia game, a contest to 
acquire little scraps of data. A sound educa- 
tion informs our passion and protects our 
values and instills respect for the truth. In- 
formation is democracy’s greatest and surest 
weapon and our world’s greatest and surest 
hope. 

I expect—well, put it this way—I know 
that you don’t often get credit as revolu- 
tionaries. Too often, people think of the li- 
brary and information science professionals 
as people who go. around - saying, 
“Shhhhhh!”—do that for a living. But in 
fact—and this is the way we look at it in the 
Bush family, and I say family advisedly— 
Barbara is my anchor to windward in all of 
this—you preserve democracy’s greatest re- 
source, the ideas that have helped reshape 
an entire world. 

Earlier this year—and I hope all are fa- 
miliar with it—we introduced a new educa- 
tion strategy. America 2000 we call it. 
America 2000 isn’t another slogan, wrap- 
around some proposed legislation. America 
2000 calls for a revolution in American edu- 
cation. It challenges all Americans to raise 
expectations, to pledge genuine account- 
ability, and above all, to create a new gen- 
eration of American schools. And when we 
say “new generation,” we’re not just talking 
about putting a coating of paint on an old 
way of educating; we’re talking about really 
a revolution in American schools. It sets out 
to transform a nation at risk into a nation of 
students. And it urges everyone to make 
our communities places where learning will 
happen. 

Libraries and information services stand 
at the center of this revolution. And today, 
our more than 15,000 public libraries serve 
nearly 70 percent of our population, they 
loan 1.3 billion items each year, and they 
use less than 1 percent of our tax dollars. I 
think you'll agree, that is quite a bargain. 
Our libraries serve as the schoolrooms for 
lifetime learning and the launching pads for 
our future. 
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All of you involved with this conference 
have made an invaluable contribution to 
the progress of American life. And so, I look 
forward to receiving your policy recom- 
mendations, and I am committed to work- 
ing with you to improve our libraries and 
information networks and to carry America 
2000 forward. 


J. Robert Oppenheimer said it beautifully: 
“The unrestricted access to knowledge may 
make a vast, complex, ever more special- 
ized and expert technological world—nev- 
ertheless a world -f human community.” 


So together, I think we will ensure an 
America of the greatest technological and 
human success. The potential is limitless. 
And this is an exciting time to be alive, and 
I can tell you, I view it as a fantastically 
exciting time in our history to have the 
honor of being President of the United 
States. 


So, thank you all very much for your part 
in shaping the future. I don’t think you can 
be a President and live in that magnificent 
house down the road there without think- 
ing about the future. And to do that, we 
have to count our blessings for the past. We 
have to count our blessings for what we call 
a Thousand Points of Light as well, and that 
is men and women—a volunteer commit- 
ment, getting out there and helping others 
and setting standards that the rest of the 
world admires and respects. And that is 
where each and every one of you come in. 


Thank you, and may God bless the 
United States of America. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. in 
Hall A of the Washington Convention 
Center. In his remarks, he referred to Jean 
Curtis, executive director of the White 
House Conference on Library and Informa- 
tion Services; Richard Akeroyd, vice chair- 
man of the White House Advisory Commit- 
tee on the White House Conference on Li- 
brary and Information Services; and Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu of Japan. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on the 

Redeployment of United States Armed 
Forces That Served in the Persian Gulf 

July 10, 1991 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 108 
of the Operation Desert Shield/Desert 
Storm Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1991 (Public Law 102-28; 105 Stat. 166), I 
transmit herewith classified and unclassified 
reports on the redeployment of the forces 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
that were deployed in the Persian Gulf area 
in connection with Operation Desert Storm. 
Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Proclamation 6314—Lyme Disease 
Awareness Week, 1991 


July 10, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Lyme disease is a potentially debilitating 
bacterial infection, transmitted to humans 
by the bite of a very small tick, that merits 
the attention 94£ all Americans. These ticks— 
which frequently appear to be no larger 
than a freckle—feed primarily on deer, but 
other hosts may include horses, dogs, cats, 
birds, and cattle. Although most cases are 
concentrated in the coastal Northeast, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, northern California, and 
Oregon, Lyme disease has been reported in 
nearly all States, and the number of record- 
ed cases has been increasing each year. 

Fortunately, however, most persons with 
Lyme disease respond well to prompt treat- 
ment with antibiotics if the infection is de- 
tected early. Early symptoms of the disease 
may include a red, bull’s-eye-shaped rash at 
the site of a tick bite, headache, fever, joint 
pain, and fatigue. Later symptoms may 
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mimic those of arthritis and/or brain, nerve, 
and heart disease. If left untreated, Lyme 
disease can seriously damage the skin, 
joints, heart, and nervous system. 


Because Lyme disease can pose a signifi- 
cant health threat, and because no com- 
pletely reliable test for detection of the in- 
fection has been developed, prevention is 
very important. Hikers, outdoor workers, 
and other individuals who enter wooded, 
tick-infested areas should take precautions 
to avoid being bitten by the deer tick. 
These include staying away from long grass 
or brush, covering up well with light-col- 
ored slacks and long-sleeved shirts, using 
tick repellents, and carefully examining 
oneself afterwards for ticks. 


In the Federal Government, physicians 
and scientists are working together with 
their colleagues and other concerned indi- 
viduals in the private sector to advance re- 
search on Lyme disease and to promote 
public awareness of this complex and poten- 
tially dangerous infection. 


In support of those efforts, the Congress, 
by House Joint Resolution 138, has designat- 
ed the week beginning July 21, 1991, as 
“Lyme Disease Awareness Week” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning July 
21, 1991, as Lyme Disease Awareness 
Week. I encourage all Amerigans to observe 
this week with appropriate programs and 
activities to increase their knowledge of 
Lyme disease. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and six- 
teenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:09 a.m., July 11, 1991) 
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Remarks Announcing the Nomination 
of Alan Greenspan To Be a Member 
and Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and a News Conference 


July 10, 1991 


The President. Just to top the day with a 
very important announcement, I want to 
say that it is my intention to send, as soon 
as possible, to the Senate my intention to 
reappoint Chairman Greenspan as Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve, and also nomi- 
nating him to another term as a Governor 
of the Federal Reserve. 

I, of course, would encourage the Senate 
to move as quickly as possible on this im- 
portant nomination. The respect that Alan 
Greenspan has around the world and in this 
country, particularly in the financial mar- 
ketplaces, is unparalleled. And it gives me 
great pleasure to move forward at this time, 
quite a bit in advance of the expiration of 
the term, but nevertheless, I think, most 
appropriately, to ask him to serve. 

And you know, it’s not a one-way street. 
This is a very complicated job. It is a time- 
consuming job. It’s a job of great pressure. 
And I’m extraordinarily grateful to Chair- 
man Greenspan for being willing to under- 
take another term as Chairman of the Fed. 
He has done an outstanding job. Every 
place I go abroad, I get the same reports 
and the same vote of confidence that I get 
here; from the central bankers abroad, from 
the finance ministers abroad, as well as 
from the heads of state and government. 

So, this country is very fortunate to have 
the important affairs of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Alan Greenspan’s hands, and I am 
very grateful that he is willing to continue 
in this most important job. 

And so, Alan, my thanks to you, sir, for 
your service to your country, and the mike 
is all yours. 

The Chairman. 1 thank you very much, 
Mr. President. It’s certainly been an honor 
to serve as Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve under your Presidency. And hopeful- 
ly, if the Senate sees fit to find my creden- 
tials appropriate, I look forward to another 
4 years of what is really, for an economist, 
the most interesting job that there is in gov- 
ernment. 
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Needless to say, the last 4 years have 
been rather extraordinary, and I suspect 
that the next 4 years will have as many 
surprises as the last 4. 

Again, let me thank you very much, Mr. 
President. It has certainly been an honor to 
work with you. 


Economy 


Q. What does this portend for the econo- 
my? Do you think we’re really coming out 
of the recession now? 

The Chairman. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], I think the evi- 
dence is increasing week by week that the 
bottom is passed and the economy is begin- 
ning to move up. We still do not yet know 
how rapid the recovery is, or the underly- 
ing strength of it, but I think it’s a pretty 
safe bet at this stage to conclude that the 
decline is behind us and the outlook is con- 
tinuing to improve. 

Q. Mr. President, what kind of signal do 
you hope that this reappointment sends to 
the financial markets, which have been a 
little apprehensive about this and waiting 
for decision for some time? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think they’ve 
been apprehensive in any way other than 
hoping that this would take place. So, I 
think it will—to the degree markets have 
been gittery in anticipation, which I don’t 
think has been the case, this certainly 
should be a reassuring signal to not only 
domestic but to world markets because of 
the respect level that I alluded to before. 


Chairman Greenspan 


Q. Mr. President, did Chairman Green- 
span, in effect, save his job with these inter- 
est cuts early this year? 

The President. No, his job wasn’t in jeop- 
ardy. The Fed is an independent—some- 
times very independent organization over 
there, and he’s got to lead that important 
enterprise the way he sees fit. I think we 
both understand that the growing economy 
is a good thing. And certainly, our adminis- 
tration is committed to that. But I see noth- 
ing in anything that the Chairman has done 
that would indicate that he doesn’t agree 
with that. He’s been a fierce fighter against 
inflation, but I think he also is as strongly 
committed to growth, not just for what that 
means to jobs and everything in America 


but what it means internationally. We 
cannot have a global economy that is stag- 
nant. 

Q. ——a factor in your decision, sir? 

The President. No, just overall excellence 
was the factor in this decision. 


Economy 


Q. A question for Chairman Greenspan. 
With unemployment hovering around 7 
percent, do you think there’s room to ease 
interest rates a little bit to spur the econo- 
my? 

The Chairman. | think you know me well 
enough, Mik, [Jim Miklaszewski, NBC 
News] that that is not a question that I’m 
about to answer. I think that what we com- 
mitted to do, and I’ve said this innumerable 
times before the Congress in the various 
sessions that we’ve been at, is to try to 
maintain the maximum long-term sustain- 
able economic growth that is possible. And 
that we hope that the basic policies which 
we engage in will implement that. And as 
I’ve said innumerable times before the Con- 
gress, that trying to keep the inflation 
under control is a necessary condition to 
maximizing economic growth and employ- 
ment, and keeping the unemployment rate 
as low a feasible level as one can conceive. 

Q. Are you satisfied with all the current 
conditions: inflation, unemployment, 
growth? 

The Chairman. I’m never satisfied with 
the state of conditions. We always have 
something out of balance which requires re- 
dressing and hopefully we will work in that 
direction to do what is required. 

Q. Mr. President, I wonder if you’d take 
that question. Do you feel, given the favor- 
able economic data we’ve seen in recent 
weeks that there’s room for further easing 
of the money supply? 

The President. 1 don’t get into that 
public—I thought he gave a brilliant answer 
in saying he wouldn’t answer it. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, some of your advisers 
have suggested that the Fed is not allowing 
the money supply to grow fast enough to 
assure the kind of growth that they would 
like to see. You majored in economics in 
college, do you agree with that? [Laughter] 

The President. Having majored in eco- 
nomics at Yale, why, I’m probably the least- 
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well qualified to comment on that of any- 
body. But, look, I can’t say what level of 
where—within these cones of targets that 
the Fed should operate; that’s not my job. 
My job is to be concerned overall about the 
economy. I’ve expressed my interest in 
lower rates from time to time. I think the 
Chairman has expressed his interest in 
seeing a growing economy, so I'd have to 
leave it real general. 

And I would not be standing here next to 
Chairman Greenspan, and for this assign- 
ment, if I didn’t have full confidence. That 
isn’t to say that you’re never going to have 
differences between an administration and 
the Fed. But I think as you look back his- 
torically, you'll find that there has been far 
more compatibility and congeniality in 
terms of outlook between the Fed Chair- 
man and our Secretary of the Treasury, our 
economic advisers here. And I can’t say 
there have never been differences of how 
we look at a problem. My view is to keep 
the interest rates as low as possible without 
getting inflation out of control, and to see 
this country grow. And it is very important 
to our economic program and to the world, 
it seems to me, the opportunities for people 
around the world, to see a growing world 
economy. And I’m satisfied that in a broad 
sense Chairman Greenspan shares those 
goals. 

Then I got two more, and then I’m leav- 
ing. Once, twice—— 

Q. Mr. President, when you announced 
your bank reform act to the holding compa- 
nies, you have said that they had an obliga- 
tion to the banks, that is, to make credit 
available when interest rates came down. 
And some of the manufacturers have said 
that that’s just not happening. What are you 
going to do, and what is the Fed going to 
do to try to stimulate that? 

The President. Well, I will say, again, 
good banks should make good loans. And 
there are some problems. There have been 
some problems in the banking system. I 
think there’s some indication that the banks 
are doing better now. Certainly, if you take 
a look at the Stock Exchange, the way some 
of the bank stocks have reacted, I think 
you'll see reason for the public saying, hey, 
there’s room for a little optimism here. But 
I still feel that good banks should be making 
more good loans. Some have taken the 
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lower—the differential on interest rates and 
used it to improve their balance sheets, and 
that’s a highly technical point, but it’s an 
important one. 

And we can’t dictate to the private sector 
what they ought to do. But if we do our 
fiscal job right here, if we keep the lid on 
that spending as best we can by fully seeing 
that Congress and ourselves stay with this 
budget agreement that was so controversial 
a year ago, then I think we are doing our 
part in providing a climate in which these 
banks can prosper and in which these banks 
can then start doing what I’d like to see 
them do as soon as feasible—good loans 
made by sound banks. 

And so, I’m a little more optimistic on 
this question of banks because it does look 
like people are—the market is saying, wait 
a minute, they may have turned a corner 
here. Having said that, there may still be 
some problems out there. But it’s predicat- 
ed on a growing economy, the success—the 
continuation of improvement, in my view. 


Banking Reform 


Q. A followup on this, sir? Seeking the 
spread to the bottom line, though, doesn’t 
achieve what you wanted. And I’m wonder- 
ing if you will keep your implicit suggestion 
that your lobbying for the bank reform act 
or the Brady bank reform act, as you call 
i 

The President. Absolutely. 

Q. ——is contingent upon the availability 
of credit. 

The President. No, my lobbying for it is 
unconnected to the availability of credit. I 
think we need reform. And Nick Brady’s 
done a great job bringing that to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. We’re getting biparti- 
san cooperation on many facets of that bill. 
So, I don’t think the two should be linked. I 
mean, I really think that banking reform 
can stand on its own strong two feet. And it 
has some regulatory changes. It has some 
changes in what banks are permitted to do. 

And so, I remain—I’m glad you brought it 
up because we are firmly committed to the 
banking reform legislation. We’ve had the 
leaders of the Congress down to tell them 
that. And perhaps I haven’t been quite as 
visible or as vocal on this as I feel I should 
be because of the press of other problems. 
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But it’s most appropriate it’s raised at this 
meeting here, and we are committed. 


Abortion 


Q. I just want to see if we could get you 
to expand a little bit on your comments 
earlier today on being willing to consider a 
compromise on the abortion counseling reg- 
ulation? 

The President. No, you can’t get me to 
expand on it. 

Q. Just tell us whether you have been 
concerned by arguments that it could inter- 
fere with the doctor-patient relationship? 

The President. No, I can’t help you at all 
except to say that—stories this morning—if 
there is a chance to work out something, I’d 
be glad to do it. But I also pointed out I am 
not going to—I ought not to be asked to 
violate my fundamental positions on this 
whole question of abortion and Federal 
funding and the exceptions and all of that. I 
am not going to change the position. But if 
there’s some language as it relates to some 
regulation that can be resolved, why, so be 
it. So much the better. 

We've got enough contentious items out 
there that divide this country, and I want to 
see the country come together. And in this 
whole question, somebody I—I don’t think I 
responded to it early on about the “big 
tent” theory that Atwater propounded—of 
course, I feel that way. We’ve got people in 
our party that differ on this issue, and the 
Democrats have plenty of people in their 
party that differ on this issue. 

So, if there’s room for some compromise 
or some accommodation on a regulation, 
without asking me to fundamentally change 
my convictions on this question, so be it. 
And we ought to try to resolve that. But I 
don’t know whether it’s possible. I’ve had 
some interesting talks with Senator Chafee 
and others who are trying to get actually 
two vehicles, as I understand. One is an 
HHS appropriations—— 

The Chief of Staff. Labor-HHS appropria- 
tion. 

The President. Labor-HHS. And the other 
is a free-standing legislation approach by 
Senator Chafee to try to work something 
out. 

So of course, I’d like to see accommoda- 
tion. But I am not going to change my fun- 
damental position on this issue that for me 


is a very moral issue. And I understand 
when people—Republicans differ with me. 
And I understand when Democrats that 
feel as I do agree with me. So, let’s try to 
keep the tent broad. Let’s try to reduce the 
numbers of contentious fights we have in 
this country and bring the country togeth- 
er. But I am not going to change my funda- 
mental position. 

Thank you all very, very much. 

Q. In the debate you had said you had 
not sorted out the penalties—— 

Q. Mr. Greenspan? 

Q. ——growing pressure for higher inter- 
est rates—— 

The President. Do you want any more or 
do you—they’ll keep you all day. This 
crowd is outrageous. They'll keep you all 
day long. Especially Helen Thomas, who 
knows that I cleared that question up years 
ago. But anyway—— 

Q. No, you didn’t. 

The President. What are your views on 
abortion? 

The Chairman. I'll give them. I can talk 
about tennis all day. 

Q. How about abortion? 

Q. Chairman Greenspan, please. 

The Chairman. I’ve got a couple of min- 
utes. I’ve got to go. 


Economy 


Q. How do you view the growing pres- 
sure in Germany towards higher interest 
rates? And do you think we can combat—if 
interest rates rise in Germany, can we 
combat that from coming into our system 
and causing our interest rates to climb at a 
time when we are trying to recover? 

The Chairman. Well, remember that be- 
cause exchange rates are free to move to 
the extent that there are pressures that 
would occur by changes in interest rates in 
any country, they need not impact on inter- 
est rates in the United States because what- 
ever forces are moving are likely to be ab- 
sorbed in a change in exchange rates rather 
than interest rates. 

Q. So, you're not 
any—— 

The Chairman. Well, obviously, I am 
monitoring and am in continuous contact— 
we’re monitoring the International Mone- 
tary System, and I am in continuous contact 


about 


concerned 
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with my colleagues abroad, especially the 
president of the Bundesbank. And we co- 
ordinate policies in the manner which, in 
our judgment, minimize the international 
repercussions that could occur from policies 
that either one of us tends to take. 

Q. The differentials right now are okay? 

The Chairman. 1 would just as soon not 
discuss that because that implies what poli- 
cies might or might not be taken by the 
Federal Reserve or the Bundesbank, so I 
would like to back off. 

Q. Chairman, do you see any signs of in- 
flation reemerging from any sources as this 
recovery gets underway? Do you spot any- 
thing like that in the data? 

The Chairman. Not yet. In other words, 
the one element in the outlook which I find 
encouraging is that we’ve come to a point 
where inflationary pressures are really very 
muted. That’s not to say we should not be 
concerned about their being reignited at 
some point, but really examining the exist- 
ing state of data gives one some confidence 
that inflation is well-contained at this stage. 

I can do one more question, then I’ve got 
to run. 

Thank you very much ladies and gentle- 
men. 

Q. What are you going to do differently 
in your next term? 

The Chairman. | haven't a clue. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Note: The President’s 89th news conference 
began at 5:56 p.m. in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With 
Foreign Minister Aleksandr 
Bessmertnykh of the Soviet Union 


July 11, 1991 


The President. Someday I want to get 
Mikhail up there to the seashore. I think he 
would enjoy that. In the summer; the 
winter is hell—it’s cold. 

But, again, my sincere thanks to both of 
you for making this trip. I know it is an 
inconvenience. You did it on very, very 
short notice, and I think it demonstrates 
President Gorbachev’s interest, your inter- 
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est, Moiseyev’s interest in reaching accord 
on START, which is important to both our 
countries. But thank you very, very much 
for coming. 

And I think the American people see this 
as a significant step of principle by the 
Soviet Union. I want to encourage that view 
because that is exactly what it is, on very 
short notice, to come here to try to work 
out these details. 

Foreign Minister Bessmertnykh. We 
very much appreciate this opportunity to 
share the views and positions on the re- 
maining issues of the START. And Presi- 
dent Gorbachev has sent you a letter on 
this issue—helpful. So we shall develop with 
the Secretary, I think, the final stage of the 
treaty. There is a chance that both sides 
will come—we'll try together. I think 

The President. We'll see how we do on it. 
I still remain convinced that it is in our 
interest—I am just thinking now of the 
United States—to have a meeting with 
President Gorbachev in the Soviet Union, 
in Moscow, because there are so many 
issues—other issues that we need to discuss, 
too. But we’ve all set this one as kind of a 
sine qua non, so I hope we can get it re- 
solved. 

Foreign Minister Bessmertnykh. Yes. 

The President. Will you please extend my 
best wishes and say that—I know I speak 
for others that will be at the Economic 
Summit in saying we are delighted he is 
coming there. And I just—I think it will go 
well. We all remain committed to the dra- 
matic changes that you have undertaken 
there and the reforms. So, we’ll see where 
that goes. And I’m sorry I won’t be here all 
day long to work with you on this. Some of 
it is so technical we’ve got to rely on the 
experts. 

Foreign Minister Bessmertnykh. Yes. 

The President. 1'm not overlooking you, 
but—{laughter]. 

Foreign Minister Bessmertnykh. 1 under- 
stand. 

Q. Mr. Foreign Minister, Secretary Baker 
said yesterday that the U.S. is hoping you 
are coming here with answers to the very 
concrete proposal tabled in Geneva. Do you 
have those answers? 

Foreign Minister Bessmertnykh. In 
Geneva, we have made definite progress on 
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both sides. We have moved on certain posi- 
tions, but still there are three major techni- 
cal things to overcome. And we have some 
ideas from the United States and we have 
brought some of our ideas, so we'll try to 
merge them. And I hope that we shall have 
a productive discussion. 

Q. What do you think the chances are 
that you will be able to break those prob- 
lems at this meeting? 

Foreign Minister Bessmertnykh. Well, I 
am hopeful. We'll try. We'll try. 

The President. The man is looking for 
odds. We don’t give odds in the Oval 
Office. [Laughter] It’s like handicapping a 
horse race. Can’t give it to you, Norm 
[Norm Sandler, United Press International]. 
Nice try, though. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:35 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union and Chief of 
the Soviet General Staff Mikhail A. Moi- 
seyev. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


News Conference of President Bush 
and Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu of 
Japan in Kennebunkport, Maine 
July 11, 1991 


The President. May I just say at the be- 
ginning how pleased Barbara and I are to 
have the Kaifus—the Prime Minister of 
Japan here at Maine. We’ve begun our 
talks. And thus, we haven’t covered every 
topic, but one thing that I do want to say 
up front is that I was very pleased to firmly 
accept his very generous invitation to come 
to Japan, and I plan to do that—we’ll work 
out the exact dates—but sometime near the 
end of November. But it is a firm invitation 
and a firm acceptance, and I’m looking for- 
ward to it very much. 

Again, Mr. Prime Minister, welcome. Did 
you want to have an opening? 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, thank 
you very much for those kind words of 
yours. I am most grateful that, in spite of 
the very recent meeting that we had only 
in past April in California, you’ve been kind 
enough to also receive me again here in 


Kennebunkport in your summer house, in a 
very family-like atmosphere, with my wife 
as well. And thank you so much for that. 

We've been discussing various matters, 
and I’m most satisfied with the talks that 
we've been having. I also would like to 
thank you for promising to visit Japan later 
this year. And together with the entire Jap- 
anese nation, I'll be looking forward to your 
visit to Japan. 


Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, did the Prime Minister 
bring a check along? And have you solved 
the rice problem? And do you think that 
there’s a growing anti-Japanese sentiment 
in this country? 

The President. 1 can handle this one. 
Before I answer the question may I say that 
I predicted with 100-percent accuracy who 
would ask the first question and what it 
would be. [Laughter] 

Q. Sorry. 

The President. On the question of the 
Gulf, I believe that matter is totally re- 
solved. I think Japan’s total contribution has 
been way up there—what’s—something like 
$9 billion. And any differences that might 
have existed between the United States 
have been resolved, and we will brief that 
to the United States Congress. 

On the question of rice and agricultural 
generally, we’ve just determined to keep 
working on that. There are differences, no 
question about that. But we both agree that 
a successful conclusion of the Uruguay 
round, particularly shooting for the end of 
the year or early next year, is vital. So, we 
will keep working the rice question and the 
other questions. There are four main areas 
in trade: agriculture, market access, and a 
couple of others. And I think we'll keep 
working those, not just with Japan but with 
Europe. We’ve got some big problems with 
Europe. I’m satisfied we can work them 
out. 

And on the third part of that question, I 
don’t know too much about how matters 
are in Japan today, and that’s one of the 
reasons I’m very anxious to go to Japan. 
And very candidly, there may be some ele- 
ments there of anti-American feeling, and I 
can’t deny that some elements in this coun- 
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try appear to want to bash Japan, to use a 
common expression. 

I think Japan has been a good partner in 
many, many ways. And we have a strong 
bilateral relationship that I believe this visit 
will enhance even further. To those in 
either country that might harbor concerns 
about the other, let me simply say this rela- 
tionship is big, it’s broad, it’s strong. It tran- 
scends any one issue or another. And I 
salute the Prime Minister for his part in 
strengthening this bilateral relationship that 
I feel so strongly about. It is critical. 

And the United States has broad interests 
in Asia, and Japan has broad interests, as 
one that’s helped us enormously in South 
America. And so, where there are differ- 
ences they are outweighed by the common 
ground that we share and the common ob- 
jectives that we share. 

Would you, Mr. Prime Minister, do you 
want to—it’s a very important question. 
Would you be interested in saying any- 
thing? If not, we'll go to the next question. 

The Prime Minister. Let me also respond 
to those questions very briefly. First of all, 
from the very beginning, Japan has been 
cooperating in the context of activities to 
recover peace in the Gulf area, and to date, 
we submitted to the Diet, the Japanese Par- 
liament, a bill for appropriating such contri- 
butions. We asked the Japanese people to 
accept a tax increase for that purpose. And 
as a result, we expended a total of more 
than $10 billion. 

I explained this to the President during 
our meeting today, and he kindly under- 
stood that point and he was kind enough to 
say that he appreciated these Japanese con- 
tributions. 

As regards the rice issue, I explained to 
the President that the Japanese position and 
the efforts we’ve been making and will be 
making with the determination that the 
Uruguay round must come to a successful 
conclusion, and we agreed that the difficul- 
ties that all of us have respectively, the dif- 
ficulties for the United States or for Japan 
and the European communities, must be 
discussed and resolved in the process of the 
Uruguay round negotiations. 

We believe that Japan-U.S. relations go 
far beyond just these individual problems 
like the Uruguay round negotiations. In the 
London economic summit meeting that will 
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be held just in a few days, we'll have to 
discuss how we're going to address the 
question of support for the Soviet Union or 
the major issues that exist in the Asia-Pacific 
region. And there’s also the Latin American 
question which President Bush just referred 
to, as well as our response to the East Euro- 
pean situation. There are numerous prob- 
lems that are common to all of us, and we 
have come to agreements on many of those 
issues as well. 

Let me say one last thing. When it comes 
to Japan-U.S. relations, we believe that in- 
stead of bashing each other we should be 
basking together, looking ahead in the same 
direction. And to enable us to do that, we 
should be engaged in joint efforts. 

The President. Have you got one for the 
Prime Minister? 


West-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister, both of you are 
about to meet Soviet President Gorbachev. 
I believe both of you have received a long 
letter from him. Some people suggest that 
Mr. Gorbachev is racing ahead to settle a 
START agreement so that he can get some 
economic benefits from the West. Is that 
true? 

The Prime Minister. Well, my views are 
that, to the extent the correct orientation of 
perestroika continues or sustains, then the 
West should support the Soviets. And re- 
garding what would be necessary in that 
respect, we had discussion last year at the 
Houston summit meeting, and following 
that summit meeting there was a survey 
conducted by IMF and three other interna- 
tional institutions which produced a report. 

We today, have been providing the maxi- 
mum possible technical support for the So- 
viets, and we shall try and give support to 
them so that the Soviet Union will become 
a member of the international community, 
sharing the same orientation with us. 

The President. May | add on that that I 
agree with the Prime Minister’s approach 
there, and there is no linkage of the nature 
you asked about between conclusion of a 
START agreement and economic aid to the 
Soviet Union. They’re simply not linked. 
They’re both important; each is important 
in its own right. We will be addressing the 
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economic situation in a multilateral way at 
the G-7. 

But the START agreement, there’s not 
truth to the matter that he’s speeding up 
START so he can get money or get eco- 
nomic benefit out of the G-7 meeting— 
none, no connection. 


Central Intelligence Agency Director 
Nominee 


Q. Mr. President, in view of new revela- 
tions that the CIA purposely misled Con- 
gress on the Iran-contra affair, the Senate 
Intelligence Committee voted unanimously 
this afternoon to indefinitely postpone hear- 
ings on the Gates nomination. Do you think 
that’s justified? Are they going to find any- 
thing? 

The President. One, I don’t think that’s 
what they did, and two, they ought to get 
on with the confirmation. I don’t think you 
can accept some closed-door allegation 
that—nothing that I understand involving 
Mr. Gates—and suggest that hearings on 
this fine man should be delayed. 

But it’s not my understanding, Jim [Jim 
Miklaszewski, NBC News], that that’s what 
they did. 

Q. Well, as I understand it, they post- 
poned the hearings which were to be next 
week, 

The President. | thought they were going 
to have a—let me get some help from 
Marlin. I’ve been in a meeting all day. 

Mr. Fitzwater. 1 think they just delayed 
consideration until Monday on when it’s 
going to start. They didn’t reach any deci- 
sions—— 

Q. A followup to that, sir. You’ve been 
head of the CIA, you know how it works. 
Does it stretch credibility at all to believe 
that Gates’ immediate superior and imme- 
diate subordinates knew what was going on 
and Mr. Gates did not? 

The President. Doesn’t stretch my credi- 
bility because I believe firmly in Bob 
Gates’ word. And he’s a man of total 
honor, and he should be confirmed as Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence. And when 
you have behind-doors, closed-door allega- 
tions that nobody really knows anything 
about, I’m not sure where the fairness ele- 
ment comes in on that one, Jim. 

That’s domestic. Do you want—do you 
need a translation? 


A question for the Prime Minister, please. 
Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister, there’s a lot of 
interest in my part of the United States, in 
Texas, in a project called the supercollider, 
and I know that the United States Govern- 
ment has been seeking Japanese help in this 
project. First, did you discuss this at all with 
the President, and secondly, is Japan pre- 
pared or planning to make some substantial 
financial contribution to that project? 

The Prime Minister. We did not discuss 
this issue of superconducting collider today, 
but in the past, I received explanation from 
President Bush about the U.S. position on 
this. And the Japanese Government has in 
the past received a request for cooperation 
from the United States. 

There is growing awareness in Japan that 
this sort of thing, superconducting collider, 
is important for science and technology. 
And researchers in Japan are studying what 
sort of cooperation would be possible. How- 
ever, I am not prepared today, here, to say 
what sort of financial cooperation is possi- 
ble. And I might add that scientific and 
technological research in Japan is being car- 
ried under difficult financial situations as 
well. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. Now, wait a minute. These 
guys haven’t had any—the Japanese press 
corps. 

But let me say on the supercollider, we 
only got this far through our talking points 
and we’ve got this far to go—supercollider 
is in here. [Laughter] 

Q. Are you going to ask him for some 
funds? 

The President. 
[Laughter] 

I think—we haven’t heard from any of 
the Japanese press. 


Japan-U.S. Relations and the Soviet Union 


Q. The question was whether—the ques- 
tion of intariffication was raised by the 
President with regard to the rice issue, and 
whether there was a discussion on financial 
support for the Soviet Union. 

The Prime Minister. We did discuss the 
rice issue, as I mentioned earlier, but not in 
specifics. As I mentioned earlier, what we 
said was that we ought to deal with these 


Toshiki, be careful. 
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difficult issues in the course of these Uru- 
guay round negotiations, and that Japan 
would make its efforts to bring about a suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Uruguay round 
talks by the end of this year. 

As regards support for the Soviets, we 
believe it is important to first sound out 
what are the wishes of the Soviets, and we 
would have to know more clearly what the 
economic state of that country is, the politi- 
cal situation is there, and so on. So, we’ve 
not said that we'll be giving financial sup- 
port for that country. 

The President. Time is running out. 
We're going to take one more for each of 
us, if that’s agreeable to you, Mr. Prime 
Minister. 

Q. Let me followup on that question re- 
garding economic support for the Soviet 
Union. You mentioned the political situation 
or the political context. Now, there still re- 
mains the northern territories issue be- 


tween Japan and the Soviet Union. Did you, 
Mr. Prime Minister, explain to the Presi- 
dent that until the territorial issue is re- 
solved, Japan will not be in a position to 
provide iarge-scale financial support, and 


were you able to have the President’s un- 
derstanding of that Japanese position? 

The Prime Minister. First of all, when we 
say political context, in the first place, we 
believe that there must be a clear indica- 
tion from the Soviets regarding their deter- 
mination to adopt a market economy, and 
they also have to indicate to us their out- 
look of transformation into a market econo- 
my. 

Of course, in this regard, what is most 
important is self-reliant efforts by the Sovi- 
ets themselves. And both of us agreed that 
we would not spare our efforts in cooperat- 
ing with them by providing technical sup- 
port or knowledge or international support 
for them. 

Secondly, they also have to make clear to 
us that they will be shifting their resources 
away from military to civilian purpose or 
civilian use. This is a matter that was dis- 
cussed last year at the Houston summit 
meeting as well. 

And the third point is in the context of 
international relations, Soviet perestroika, or 
that new-thinking diplomacy, will have to 
be applied more broadly across the globe. 
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So, these are the points that comprise the 
political context which I mentioned. 

Now, between Japan and the Soviet 
Union, I, myself, had a meeting with Presi- 
dent Gorbachev recently and a joint decla- 
ration came out which recognized the pri- 
mary importance of the efforts to sign a 
peace treaty through the resolution of the 
territorial issue, and that we should be ac- 
celerating our work for that purpose. And 
there is an awareness on both sides that it is 
important to expand our relations towards a 
better balance. This President Bush under- 
stood kindly and gave his support to. 

The President. May 1—Toshiki, with your 
permission—I’m in trouble because I recog- 
nized two different reporters. And if I 
might take these two that will end it, if 
that’s agreeable. 

Once. Twice. 


International Trade 


Q. Thank you, sir. I want to return to the 
issue of rice and the Japanese position on rice 
imports into their country. Does that make 
your job more difficult when you go to Eu- 
rope and trying to get them to break down, 
to lower their barriers to American agricul- 
tural imports? 

The President. Well, clearly, if we could 
get agreement on rice, it would facilitate 
the whole Uruguay round process. Having 
said that, there are things in our agricultur- 
al policy that cause some of our foreign 
friends difficulties. I'd cite the agricultural 
enhancement program. And some raise 
with us quotas that we have on various 
commodities. So, what we’ve got to do is lay 
all these things on the table and try to 
bring them to a conclusion, hopefully by 
the end of the year. 

Associated Press—Rita [Rita Beamish, As- 
sociated Press]? 

Q. Mr. President, you received a long 
letter from Mr. Gorbachev this morning, as 
you said, and we’re told that in it he out- 
lined the presentation that he’ll make to 
you and the other G-7 leaders next week in 
London, and presumably, answering some 
of the specific concerns that you had before 
you were willing to make any pledges on 
economic assistance for the Soviet Union. 
Can you tell us whether, in fact, you feel, 
after looking at this, that you are satisfied 





enough that his reforms are proceeding and 
he has an adequate plan that you can 
pledge some assistance? And secondly, can 
you give us an idea of what, in fact, he’s 
asking for? And is it a promise to demilita- 
rize the economy and seek technical and 
other types of assistance? 

Soviet Union 

The President. It is true that President 
Gorbachev, in a spirit of openness and 
candor, conveyed a rather long document 
to the United States and to the other 
summit participants. Indeed, I handed a 
copy of that to Prime Minister Kaifu just up 
in the living room, up here during our dis- 
cussions. And we left a copy—gave a copy 
this morning, just chopped it off early for 
Secretary Baker. 

Now for the bad news. I have not had a 
chance to read this entire document, nor be 
briefed on the entire document. It’s work- 
ing its way through our experts. Doug Paal 
is up here with us, and General Scowcroft, I 
believe, has had a chance to look at it brief- 
ly. But I’m just not in a position to com- 
ment on it, and respond to this penetrating 
and most appropriate question, because we 
have not reviewed it. But it’s unlikely that 
it will have all those ingredients that you 
say—that you asked about. 

Rita, did that cover all those? 

Q. Yes. If I could just followup, though. 
We've seen reports from Gorbachev and 
Soviet officials that they will promise to de- 
militarize the economy and to seek invest- 
ment and technical assistance rather than 
some large cash donation. Just based on 
these preliminary reports, do you have a 
sense, though, that you will be able to come 
together and respond favorably to Gorba- 
chev, what he’s asking? 

The President. Without full analysis, I’m 
confident we can come together. And | 
would identify myself with the remarks 
made by Prime Minister Kaifu a minute ago 
in terms of the common approach that we 
will be taking as we try to help and assist 
the Soviet Union. 

So, that concludes the press conference. 
But, Toshiki, let me just say once again, we 
are very pleased you’re here. And now I 
would like to invite you to go out in my 
boat, and we’ll look at some of our natural 
resources, the seals. And for those who are 
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staying at the Shawmut, we will come tear- 
ing by and give you a wave, and you can 
eat your hearts out. 

Welcome. 

Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President’s 90th news conference 
began at 4:30 p.m. on the lawn of his resi- 
dence at Walker’s Point. The Prime Minister 
spoke in Japanese, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. In the news 
conference, the following persons were tre- 
ferred to: the Prime Minister’s wife, Sachiyo 
Kaifu; Robert M. Gates, Assistant to the 
President and Deputy for National Security 
Affairs, and nominee for Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency; Marlin Fitz- 
water, Press Secretary for the President; 
Douglas H. Paal, Special Assistant to the 
President and Senior Director of Asian Af- 
fairs for the National Security Council; and 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. Prior to the 
news conference, the President and the 
Prime Minister met privately in the resi- 
dence. Later in the evening, the President 
and Mrs. Bush hosted a private dinner in 
their residence for the Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Kaifu. 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters in Kennebunkport, Maine 


July 12, 1991 


The President. Good-bye. We'll get back 
so we don’t get blown away. 

Q. Come over here and talk to us. 

The President. 1 don’t want to get blown 
away over there either. [Laughter] 


Arms Reductions Talks 


Q. Mr. President, could you share with us 
your report from Secretary Baker on the 
talksP 

The President. No, | can’t. I'd refer you to 
General Scowcroft on that. But it’s a little— 
he felt they were leaning forward 


Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. A little supercollider talk this morn- 
ing? 
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The President. Yes, that matter did come 
up. Yes, it did. 

Q. Any pledges? 

The President. No, but I think there was 
an interest, an interest in this. Hey, listen, 
I've got to go now. Heavy recreation 
coming up before we go abroad, so I’ve got 
to keep going. 

Q. Mr. President, were you aware of the 
taped telephone conversation—— 

The President. No. And I’m not going to 
get into that at all. 


Supreme Court Justice Nominee 


Q. How about marijuana? 

The President. What? 

Q. Marijuana smoking by Thomas. 

The President. How about it? 

Q. Well, aren’t you appalled? 

The President. Well, Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International], I 
would ask all of us to examine our con- 
sciences on that. And I think the matter has 
been put in proper perspective, and I think 
he handled it very well, and certainly, in 
this instance, in these circumstances, in no 
way is disqualifying. And I was pleased most 
of the Senators that spoke out said the same 
thing. 

Q. What about his expression of admira- 
tion for Farrakhan? 


Central Intelligence Agency Director 
Nominee 


Q. Has Gates told you about—— 

The President. Let me say something on 
the Gates matter. What are we coming to 
here? You're talking to somebody who had 
to prove his innocence—me—on the basis 
of rumor. It was alleged by people that we 
weren’t sure who they were, that I was in 
Paris at some deal to keep Americans in 
captivity. That’s what the allegation was 
against me. And I’m saying to myself, who’s 
making these allegations? What’s the evi- 
dence? What have we come to in this coun- 
try where a man has to prove his innocence 
against some fluid, movable charge? 

And now I’m thinking about Bob Gates. 
And I’m saying: What is all this about? Isn’t 
the people that might be accusing him of 
something—shouldn’t it be their responsibil- 
ity under the American sense of fairplay? I 
have full confidence in him. But what is this 
system where we hear through some leak in 
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some newspaper that behind closed doors 
somebody has said something, and thus a lot 
of people run for cover? 

I have confidence in Gates. And if some- 
body wants to accuse him of something, the 
Senate is absolutely right in getting that de- 
termination made and asking for the evi- 
dence, but they ought not to have it ob- 
scured by some testimony that’s been going 
on for 4 years. They ought not to accept a 
rumor. They ought not to panic and run 
like a covey of quail because somebody has 
made an allegation against a man whose 
work I trust and who, as I understand it, 
hasn’t been fingered by what’s coming out 
of this process. 

And so, I’m glad that this has come up 
again because I think what we’re entitled to 
in this country is fairplay, innocence until 
guilty. And yes, the Senate has an obliga- 
tion, but let’s call these witnesses that are 
supposed to know something bad. Isn’t Bob 
Gates entitled to that? I mean, why let 
them run for cover and say let’s hang it out 
all over next summer? Now, if Gates wants 
to do that, that’s fine. But if somebody 
asked me about it, I’d say, hey, get the men 
up there that are making these—— 

Q. We don’t understand—— 

The President. Excuse me—get the men 
up there that are making these allegations. 
Isn’t that the American system of justice? 
What is it when we hear something leaked 
to a newspaper and we all run for cover 
because we’re—not me, because I know 
Bob Gates and I have total confidence in 
the man’s integrity and honor. And if the 
Senate wants—and the Senate, I think, now 
owes it to him to promptly call his accusers 
or those who they think—who we under- 
stand from newspaper articles are sup- 
posedly making accusations against him. 
And don’t let them stay under cover, “well, 
we can’t do that because we have this other 
ongoing testimony” or some behind-closed- 
doors, what do they call these—indictment 
proceedings going on. That’s not the Ameri- 
can way. 

We sent this nomination up some time 
ago. And if everybody’s going to get flus- 
tered and panic because of some allegation 
by some—where we don’t even know that 
the person is accusing him of anything—all 
I'm saying is fairplay. The American—— 
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Q. Do you think—— 

The President. May | finish? The Ameri- 
can people understand fairplay. And I just 
hope the Senate will keep this in mind. I 
have no argument with Senator Boren, Sen- 
ator Murkowski wanting to get to the 
bottom of it. But this idea that it will be 
served by leaving it out all summer—you 
know and I know there will be questions 
every single day—what about this allega- 
tion? What about that? All I’m saying is, 
from everything I’ve seen, yes, let’s get to 
the bottom of it, but let’s bring forward 
these people that are supposedly fingering 
him. Let’s bring forward and let them stand 
there under oath before the Senate, as I 
think the Senate intends to do. But why 
wait? Why not—this nomination has been 
there a long time, and now we’re hearing 
that there’s some process going on behind- 
closed-doors someplace by some witness 
who hasn’t fingered Gates, but that’s 
enough to hold this up. 

If Bob Gates wants to hold it up, fine. If 
he says to me we want to delay it, fine. But 
other than that, let the American system of 
fairplay work. Let innocence until proved 
guilty be the guideline here. And let 
promptness—we need a good—a new Di- 
rector to follow on an excellent Director, 
and we need it soon, to run this intelligence 
community. 

So, that’s my position. And I’m glad, Jim 
[Jim Miklaszewski, NBC News], that you 
raised it again because I really feel strongly 
about this. I just don’t think it’s the Ameri- 
can way to bring a good man down by 
rumor and insinuation. That’s not the 
system. 

Q. Do you think it’s Democrats in the 
Senate looking for a political issue? 

The President. No, I don’t think that. I 
honestly do not. 

Q. There’s none of that in there? 

The President. Well, not as long as David 
Boren is chairman. He’s not looking for an 
issue. Very candidly, I think he shares my 
high regard. If anyone else is, I don’t know 
of it, and I don’t think the Senate has come 
to that. 

Q. What about Mitchell and the leader- 
ship? 

The President. Well, I hope not, and I 
don’t think so. I wouldn’t accuse George 
Mitchell of that—take a few zingers from 


him once in a while, but that’s politics. But 
I'm not going to try to put a political tone 
on this thing. I think this is too serious a 
business. But what I do worry about is that 
there’s some pusillanimity, faint-hearted- 
ness. You hear a rumor, and then you run 
for cover, get under the bush like a quail, 
and hope that you don’t get flushed out for 
a while. That’s not what this is about. We’ve 
got a man’s honor and integrity on the line 
here. 

And that’s really why I wanted to turn 
around and answer the last question that I 
intend to answer, except for the one Helen 
{Helen Thomas, United Press International] 
was shouting at me—— 

Q. What I was going to ask you is how is 
it possible to be the number two man in the 
CIA, have tapes from 1984, have, obviously, 
everything came across his desk—— 

The President. No, obviously, it might not 
have. 

Q. Why? 

The President. Well, because that’s some- 
times the way it works in a compartmented 
system. And for you to assume that it has, is 
exactly what I’m talking about. That’s not 
fair. There is no evidence. You can raise a 
hypothetical question, but the man is enti- 
tled—he’s given his word on this previously. 
And that’s the way I’d answer your ques- 
tion. And if it looks that way, fine, let the 
Senate get on it right now, and not me try 
to respond to a hypothetical question, the 
question challenging this man’s honor and 
integrity right here. That’s not the way it 
works. 

Q. That’s not the question. The question 
is, do you know what’s going on in an 
Agency where you work topside? 

The President. Sometimes you do, and if 
it’s compartmented and the Director may 
have done something differently, maybe 
you don’t. But that’s a matter for the Senate 
to decide. Gates has already stated his view 
on that. And it is not for you or me, Helen 
{Helen Thomas, United Press International], 
to suggest that the order is such that that’s 
impossible. And that’s what your question, 
fairly or unfairly, imputes to me. And when 
you ask it, and it goes out all across this 
country, you’re raising doubts in the minds 
of the American people. You’ve got to do 
that; that’s your job. 
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Q. I’m not doing that. 

The President. You are. But that is your 
job, and you should to it— 

Q. He should withdraw his 
tion—— 

The President. ——and my view is he is 
entitled to fairness, and fairness is get on 
with it. Don’t leave a person twisting out 
there because of a hypothetical situation of 
this nature. 

Q. Should the independent prosecutor 
also get on with his investigation, sir? Be- 
cause apparently 

The President. He’s been on with it for 4 
years. He ought to get on with it and off 
with it, in my view. 

Q. Should he release the information that 
pertains to Mr. Gates? 

The President. 1 wish he would. It’s my 
understanding that he doesn’t have any. 
But—yes, that would be _ extraordinarily 
helpful. And I think the Senate should 
demand it. But they shouldn’t hold it up 
based on some inquiry over here that’s 
been going on 4 years. This is the intelli- 
gence community of the United States. I 
have nominated the best man for it. And it 
just distresses me to hear hypotheses raised 
that throw question on his integrity. And 
he’s entitled to get it up with—this thing’s 
been up there for some time. Now along 
comes a story in a newspaper that a man 
might—to—what do you call it—plea bar- 
gain in order to do something else, and 
we're asked to say this is bad for Bob Gates. 
It’s not our system. 

Q. Did you talk to Mr. Gates about this? 

The President. No. No, I haven’t in the 
last couple of days. 

Q. To clear the air, Mr. President—— 


Alleged 1980 Hostage Deal 


Q. Mr. Speaker, the President is moving 
on 

The President. Mr. Speaker? Come on. 
[Laughter] 

Q. No, no. The Speaker is moving to- 
wards—— 

The President. The Speaker is moving. 
I'm President, he’s Speaker. [Laughter] Re- 
member that. [Laughter] 

Q. I'll try. 

The President. Just because you're from 
Texas and think of me entirely differently. 
[Laughter] Go ahead. What's the question? 


nomina- 
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Q. Never as Mr. Speaker. The Speaker is 
moving forward a formal committee investi- 
gation of the election deal charge. 

The President. Fine. Fine. 

Q. Is that all right with you? 

The President. Absolutely. If he’s got 
some evidence, and just so it’s not pure 
politics. 

Q. You don’t think it’s a—— 

The President. \'ve said that before. 

Q. fishing expedition? 

The President. Well, I wouldn’t accuse 
the Speaker of that. The man—he’s another 
one that’s—too much integrity to be in that 
mode. I think he’s in a difficult position. But 
let’s see the evidence, bring it forth. If 
they’re still charging that I was in Paris on 
October 20th, if it’s that kind of case, fine. 
But the evidence is—what happened—you 
know, here’s a good case. All this rumor, 
can’t quite pin it down, but as Vice Presi- 
dent, the President—now President—was 
supposed to have been in Paris in the 
month of October, specifically on October 
20th. Who’s accusing me? Well, nobody’s 
really accusing you of it, but every paper’s 
got it. 

We come forth with evidence which in- 
cludes almost minute-by-minute certifica- 
tion as to where I was, and then they say, 
well, maybe that’s laid to rest, but some- 
body else is supposed to have been some- 
place else. Maybe the way to lay it to rest is 
through what Foley’s talking about. And if 
he decides that, look, he’ll have full coop- 
eration from me. How long can you keep 
denying your knowledge or involvement on 
something that didn’t happen, as far as I 
know? But maybe he’s got some other evi- 
dence. But it just seems a little weird that it 
keeps going. You shoot down one thing, and 
somebody else raises another. 

Q. Are you certain that Casey had no 
dealings that could be interpreted 

The President. | have no knowledge of 
what Casey can do, or did do. The man’s 
dead. Let’s have some more interviews with 
a dead man. You know what I mean? Get 
it? [Laughter] 

Q. I think so. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, to clear 

The President. Hey, I’ve got to go fishing, 
it’s much more important than doing this. 





Yes, Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]? No. 
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Q. Mr. President, to clear the air and get 
everything out in the open, could you order 
the release of the CIA telephone conversa- 
tions? 

The President. I'm leaving all this in the 
hands of the legal authorities and I am not 
going to intervene in a court proceeding. I 
am not a lawyer. I don’t want to divert and 
have some 22-year-old prosecutor jump up 
and say that the President has—[/aughter|— 
frustrated the process here. I don’t know 
enough about that. You’ve got good lawyers 
that do. I don’t know enough about sched- 
uling or how evidence before grand juries 
work, and I’m disinclined to learn. But I do 
know a little something about fairplay. And 
I know how the American people feel about 
fairplay. And all I’m trying to say is, let’s 
revert to that standard. Let’s use that as the 
guide here and not get caught up in some 
niggling, legal point. 

I’m seeing a man’s character getting dam- 
aged, just as I felt mine was challenged 
when they said, hey, prove your innocence. 
You're guilty until innocent. Prove you 
weren't in Paris on—whatever the hell it 
was—October 20th. And here he went to 
the front yard at 10:22. He was at the so- 
and-so embassy at 10:27. He was so and so. 
And then finally, well, that one just fades 
away into the sunset and along comes a 
bunch of other allegations by unnamed 
people that you can’t find and can’t put 
your—like reaching out and touching a 
handful of whipped cream, you can’t get 
ahold of it. I don’t want to—I’ve been 
through it a little bit—but I don’t want to 
see Bob Gates, a man of honor and integri- 
ty, go through it anymore. That’s all I’m 
trying to say. 

Thank you. Have a neat day. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Did you get to look at Gorbachev’s 
letter yet? 

The President. Have a wonderful day. 
Well, we’re getting briefed on it, yes. 

Q. What do you think of it? 

The President. It’s a fantastic 
[Laughter] 


letter. 
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Q. What about the plan? 
The President. And we’ve got some dif- 
ferences with it. Good letter. 


Note: The session began at 10:03 a.m. on 
the lawn of the President’s residence at 
Walker’s Point, upon departure of Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu of Japan. In the ses- 
sion, the following persons were referred to: 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs; Clarence 
Thomas, nominee for Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; 
Louis Farrakhan, leader of the Nation of 
Islam; Robert M. Gates, Assistant to the 
President and Deputy for National Security 
Affairs, and nominee for Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency; David L. 
Boren, chairman, and Frank H. Murkowski, 
vice chairman, of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence; Senate majority leader 
George J. Mitchell; Speaker of the House 
Thomas S. Foley; and William J. Casey, 
President Reagan’s 1980 campaign chair- 
man. One question referred to the acquisi- 
tion by Iran-contra prosecutor Lawrence E. 
Walsh of tapes of telephone conversations 
between the Central Intelligence Agency 
headquarters and CIA agents in Central 
America. Robert M. Gates was Deputy Di- 
rector of the CIA in 1986. Another question 
referred to reports of an effort by the 
Reagan-Bush Presidential campaign to keep 
Iran from freeing 52 American hostages 
just before the 1980 election. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





July 6 


Victor Valley Child Abuse Task Force, of Victor- 
ville, CA 


July 8 
Yakima Greenway Foundation, of Yakima, WA 
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July 9 

Shofield Residence, of Kenmore, NY 
July 10 

Columbus Youth Corps, of Columbus, OH 
July 11 

KIRO, Inc., of Seattle, WA 

July 12 

KiDsGyM USA, of College Park, GA 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 8 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from 
Camp David, MD. The President then met 
at the White House with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady; 

—John H. Sununu. 


July 9 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent Scow- 
croft, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; and members of the CIA 
briefing staff. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Carlos Menem of Argentina will visit 
Washington on November 14. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate David A. Colson, of Maryland, for 
the rank of Ambassador during his tenure 
of service as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Oceans and Fisheries Affairs at the 
Department of State in Washington, DC. 
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The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress a request for appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for FY 1991 and 
FY 1992 for Operations Desert Shield/ 
Desert Storm. 


July 10 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Congressional leaders, for a briefing on 
the upcoming economic summit; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—the Council of Advisors on Science and 
Technology. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 

picnic for members of the diplomatic corps 
on the South Lawn at the White House. 


July 11 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled to their home in Kennebunk- 
port, ME. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 10 


Robert S. Strauss, 

of Texas, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 


David A. Colson, 
of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Executive Service, for the rank of Ambassa- 
dor during his tenure of service as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs. 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released July 8 


Announcement: 
National Medal of Arts recipients 


Fact sheet: 
National Medal of Arts 


Released July 9 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony for 
the National Medal of Arts 


Announcement: 
National Medal of Arts citations 


Announcement: 
Presidential Citations recipients 


July 10 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the upcoming London 
economic summit—by Secretary of the 
Treasury Nicholas F. Brady 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the removal of sanctions 
against South Africa—by Herman J. Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs 
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Transcript: 

Press briefing on the upcoming London 
economic summit and the President’s trip 
to Greece and Turkey—by Secretary of 
State James A. Baker III 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 9 


H.R. 749 / Public Law 102-67 

To authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept a donation of land for addition to 
the Ocmulgee National Monument in the 
State of Georgia 


HJ. Res. 72 / Public Law 102-68 
To designate December 7, 1991, as “Nation- 
al Pearl Harbor Remembrance Day” 


Approved July 10 


HJ. Res. 138 / Public Law 102-69 
Designating the week beginning July 21, 
1991, as “Lyme Disease Awareness Week” 


HJ. Res. 149 / Public Law 102-70 
Designating March 1991 and March 1992 
both as “Women’s History Month” 


S. 674 / Public Law 102-71 
To designate the building in Moterey, Ten- 
nessee, which houses the primary oper- 
ations of the United States Postal Service as 
the “J.E. (Eddie) Russell Post Office Build- 
ing”, and for other purposes 
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